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National Technical Institute 


The National Advisory Board for the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf met in Chicago Feb- 
ruary 25-26 with 33 representatives from some 25 
institutions of higher education which had filed in- 
tentions to bid for the project. The guidelines and 
application procedures for the establishment and 
operation of the NTID were presented and a discus- 
sion of the scope of the program followed. 

These guidelines will be published and re- 
leased for use by interested colleges and universities. 
A newsletter and brochure describing in more detail 
what is planned is supposed to be out by the end of 
this month. 

The National Association of the Deaf had re- 
quested permission for a representative to appear 
before the National Advisory Board, but the Board 
elected not to hold open hearings. In lieu of a per- 
sonal presentation, the NAD will soon submit a posi- 
tion paper to the NTID Board. 


National Advisory Committee on Education 

of the Deaf 

Public Law 89-258 (the bill which provided for 
expansion of Captioned Films for the Deaf) creates 
and stipulates that the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare appoint a 12-member National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education of the Deaf. A perti- 
nent section reads: ‘‘The membership of the Advisory 
Committee shall include educators of the deaf, per- 
sons interested in education of the deaf, educators of 
the hearing, and deaf individuals.” 

Composition of the Advisory Committee is to be 
such that terms of office will be staggered, with 
initially three members to be appointed for four- 
year terms, three for three-year terms, three for two- 
year terms and three for one-year terms. Thereafter 
all appointments will be for four-year terms. 

How many deaf individuals can be expected to 
serve on the Advisory Committee at any one time? 
The law provides for at least two if individuals is in- 
tended to be plural. There is also the possibility 
that deaf persons can qualify as “educators of the 
bee and as ‘“‘persons interested in education of the 

eaf.”’ 

Latest information indicates the Advisory Com- 
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mittee has already been chosen and that an announce- 
ment is imminent from Secretary John W. Gardner 
ue the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
are. 

We hope that the deaf will be well represented 
on the first Advisory Committee. If not, there is a 
redeeming feature of the law—succeeding appoint- 
ments. Most Federal advisory committees have left 
the deaf without adequate representation. Once com- 
mittee work has—or will be—completed and recom- 
mendations made, there is little or nothing that can 
be done to remedy shortcomings. 

It behooves us all to be on our toes about the 
Advisory Committee on Education of the Deaf. We 
should all be more alert for future hearings and pos- 
sible legislation—both on the state and Federal levels. 
The best safeguard is to contact state legislators 
and U. S. Senators and Congressmen (especially those 
who occupy key positions) and request that we be 
kept informed of any and all proposals affecting the 
interests of the deaf. 


Policy on Reprints 


THE DEAF AMERICAN receives many requests 
for reprints of stories and articles which appear in 
its pages. Sometimes requests come too late—after 
the forms have been killed. Reprints are available 
at reasonable prices, provided requests are received 
within three weeks after an issue appears. 


Subscription Labels 


THE DEAF AMERICAN’s subscription records 
have undergone a thorough overhauling in the con- 
version to IBM address labels. As a result, there is 
a new code denoting expiration dates. Subscriptions 
which expire in January have the numeral 1, those 
which expire in February have the numeral 2, etc. 

Those who receive THE DEAF AMERICAN in 
connection with Advancing Memberships in the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf have their status indi- 
cated on their labels—AM for Advancing Member, 
CM for Contributing Member, etc. 

If subscribers have reason to believe their ad- 
dress labels are incorrect, they are requested to in- 
form the NAD Home Office. Despite precautions, mis- 
takes can occur. 
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Opened in 1860... 


The Story Of California School For The Deaf At Berkeley 


Nestled at the foot of the Berkeley hills, 
the California School for the Deaf en- 
joys an incomparable panorama of the 
world-famous San Francisco Bay, _ its 
bridges and the communities bordering 
on the body of water. 


Unique for an institution of its kind 
in the West, this school enjoys more than 
a century of service distinguished by 
numerous innovations and achievements 
in the education of the deaf child. 


Searcely more than a decade after the 
gold rush of 1849, which turned California 
into a civilized outpost of the country, 
action was started to establish a school 
for the deaf and the blind. A group of 
20 women, calling themselves the ‘‘Soci- 
ety for the Instruction and Maintenance 
of the Indigent Deaf, Dumb, and the 
Blind,’’ met in San Francisco and started 
operations on May 1, 1860, with three 
pupils and a deaf teacher, Mr. H. B. 
Crandall. 


The school was at first supported part- 
ly by private subscriptions, and partly by 
the state legislature. In 1866, however, 
the state took over full responsibility and 
started to look for a new site upon which 
to establish a residential school to meet 
the acknowledged needs of both deaf and 
blind children of California. 


After a long and careful search, the 
present site in Berkeley was chosen. The 
land, consisting of 130 acres, was bought 
for $12,100. Unbroken meadow land 
stretched north, west and south of the 
site. A story had it that some time later 
the school was offered additional land, 
which would now comprise the six large 
blocks extending from the front of the 
campus to College Avenue, a busy arterial 
three blocks away, for only $500. But, 
the principal turned down the offer, say- 
ing that the school had all the land which 
was needed. Little had he foreseen that 
the school would expand to where every 
square foot of the land would be needed, 
or that the extra land would become ex- 
tremely valuable as a site for income- 
producing apartment houses surrounding 
the colossus of the University of Cali- 
fornia, whose home campus is only four 
blocks north of the school. 

Ground was broken for the school’s 
first building in 1867. It was a_ stone 
building of Gothic architecture, costing 
$149,000. Only eight years later it was 
destroyed by fire. All was not lost, how- 
ever, for a stone mason erected a wall 
around the campus with the salvaged 
stones for a ridiculously small amount of 
money. This wall is still standing, a wit- 


By LEO M. JACOBS 


Dr. Max Rafferty, state superintendent of public instruction, (second from left) and Dr. Francis W. Doyle, 


male Sa“ 


deputy superintendent, chief division of special schools and services, (third from left) visit Lower School 


birthday party. Mr. Myron A. 


ness to the durability of building methods 
of those years. 

By 1885, several brick buildings had 
replaced the original stone structure, and 
the school had grown to 150 students with 
10 teachers. 

At the time of the removal of the school 
to Berkeley, Dr. Warring Wilkinson was 
recruited from the Fanwood School in 
New York City to be its first principal. 
He served from 1865 to 1909. His admin- 
istration may be characterized as benevo- 
lent paternalism. There were no audiolo- 
gists, psychologists or special coordina- 
tors. Only old-fashioned teachers, ma- 
trons, and supervisors (instead of ‘‘coun- 
selors’’) gave the children instruction and 
what would now be called ‘tender loving 
care,’ coupled with strict discipline. 

Transportation was slow and _ difficult 
in those days, so the children stayed at 
the school most of the year. The school 
personnel, in fact, became their substitute 
parents. The students were made to do 
many chores around the campus, which 
served to train them in varied and use- 
ful tasks. For instance, the school had 
its own laundry and the older girls had 
to do the darning of socks belonging ‘¢o 
both boys and girls and the mending and 
ironing of shirts, dresses and linen. The 
boys did much of the janitorial work and 
frequently helped with the gardening 
around the campus to dampen their high 
spirits. 

Dr. Wilkinson did much to advance the 


Schools for the Deaf 


Roy K. Holcomb, Editor 
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Leenhouts, assistant superintendent, (fourth from left) conducts the tour. 


school educationally and physically dur- 
ing his long term of office and he left 
a big void when he retired. Mr. Douglas 
Keith, Mr. Laurence E. Milligan and Dr. 
William A. Caldwell, who was for many 
years an able and beloved teacher, suc- 
ceeded Dr. Wilkinson in turn. 


In 1923, the School for the Blind became 
a separate and independent institution, 
taking over newly completed buildings in 
the southeastern corner of the campus. 

When Dr. Caldwell retired, a nation- 
wide search was instituted for a _ well- 
qualified superintendent. He was found in 
the person of Elwood A. Stevenson, who, 
being a son of deaf parents, has a rare 
understanding and sympathy for deaf 
people. This understanding of the deaf 
was shared by his wife, who was also a 
daughter of deaf parents. Dr. Stevenson 
brought with him years of experience as 
a teacher at the New York School in his 
home city (that is, nearly his home city— 
he was really a native of Brooklyn), and 
as the superintendent of the Kansas and 
Minnesota Schools. He may be properly 
called the ‘‘father’’ of the new school be- 
cause when he came in 1928 a new era 
began. 

Among the inducements the State De- 
partment offered Dr. Stevenson was a 
10-year building plan to replace the aging 
brick buildings with larger and more 
functional buildings, which would enable 
him to expand the services of the school. 
In 1929, the construction of the new plant 
was begun. By 1932, a primary unit and 
a service building containing dining rooms 
and a kitchen were completed. The then- 
governor of California, James Rolph, 
came to the campus with due pomp and 
dedicated these new buildings. 
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rT THREE AGES OF THE SCHOOL—The first photograph shows the first stone building built on the 
i apt ly which was burned down later. The second photograph shows some of the brick buildings which 
replaced the original building. Also shown are some of the beautiful palm trees which grew during that 
time. Most of them had to be removed to make room for the present buildings, a_ part of which is 
shown in the third photograph. This shows the administration building at the head of the main entrance. 
This building houses the business offices, the superintendent’s office and the psychological and audiological 
departments. It is connected by arcades with the school buildings and the dormitories. The clock tower 
at left end of this building holds an old bell which was part of the old tower of the original administration 
building. 
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The depression of the 1930s put an 
abrupt halt to the building plan and the 
construction, with the exception of an 
infirmary and a primary gymnasium, 
was not resumed until 1947, after World 
War II. The remaining old_ buildings 
were razed, and five new dormitories, a 
classroom building, an administration 
building, a trades building, a gymnasium, 
a new athletic field and the superinten- 
dent’s residence were built. In 1960, a 
new wing was added to the classroom 
building. A swimming pool was built in 
1962. 

In 1960, after nearly half a century 
of work with deaf children, and 32 years 
with this school, Dr. Stevenson retired. 
This was the centennial year of the 
school. Highlighting the centennial ac- 
tivities was a program on Sunday after- 
noon, May 1, 1960, when several dis- 
tinguished speakers testified to the long 
and honorable record of the school, which 
had become one of the foremost schools 
for the deaf in the nation. After the 
commencement program later that month, 
some 500 alumni held what was probably 
the first reunion in the history of the 
school, at a dinner at the Jack London 
Square in Oakland to honor Dr. and 
Mrs. Stevenson on their retirement. They 
are now living quietly in a charming 
cottage in North Berkeley. 

Dr. Hugo F. Schunhoff, one of Dr. Dan- 
iel T. Cloud’s Illinois ‘‘boys,’’ who had 
chalked up an impressive record of 
achievements in the profession, was ap- 
pointed to succeed Dr. Stevenson. He 
came to the school from the superin- 
tendency ‘of the West Virginia School. 
He had had a total of 24 years of ex- 
perience with deaf children, as a class- 
room teacher, in preparing teachers in 
college training programs and as an 
administrator. He brings with him a 
sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems of educating deaf children result- 
ing from his wealth of previous exper- 
iences, and he is vigorously pressing 
ahead with continued progress, imple- 
menting it with the latest discoveries and 
trends. 

The school history would not be com- 
plete without mentioning a man who has 
become a school legend by now. The- 
ophilus d’Estrella was discovered as a 
waif in San Francisco, and he was one 
of the first pupils of the school when it 
was started in 1860. His connection with 
the school was uninterrupted until his 
death in 1929. He knew no other home. 
After his schooling, he attended the near- 
by University of California for three 
years, and returned to the school to teach. 
The school history is full of anecdotes 
about this unusual man who gave his life 
to the school. He was famous as a racon- 
teur, and his readings on the chapel stage 
were always eagerly awaited by the pu- 
pils. When he died, his funeral was held 
in the old school chapel as a matter of 
course. 

Two men of note in the arts were 
among our early graduates. Douglas Til- 
den rose to fame as a sculptor, and his 
works grace many public spots in the 
Bay Area. His “‘Bear Hunt’ statue is a 
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school landmark, admired by all who have 
seen it. Granville Redmond was a paint- 
er in oils who achieved fame with his 
works. He was probably better remem- 
bered for his close and warm friendship 
with Charles Chaplin, who gave him a 
few cameo roles in his movies. 


The school also produced many teach- 
ers of the deaf. James W. Howson and 
Winfield S. Runde were teachers at their 
alma mater from the beginning of the 
century until their retirement in 1938. 
Edith M. Nelson and Walter J. Krug were 
graduates who became members of the 
Gallaudet College faculty. The present 
faculty includes nine graduates of the 
school, and, without considerable’ re- 
search, it is not possible to count the 
others who are now teaching at other 
schools for the deaf. There are also 
quite a number of graduates who have 
achieved distinction in other fields of 
work. 


Since its founding, the school has sent 
192 students to college. It has also grad- 
uated others who have found their train- 
ing indispensable in developing success- 
ful lives in various vocations. At the 
present, the school is engaged in a project 
which will produce a profusely illustrated 
booklet showing a number of our grad- 
uates at work in their various lines of 
endeavor. 


It may be coincidental, and then it 
may not be, but this school was the train- 
ing ground for at least seven known 
school superintendents! Mr. Glen Harris, 
retired superintendent of the Montana 
School, was an assistant supervisor while 
he attended the University of California. 
Former teachers at our school are: Mr. 
Roy Parks, superintendent of the Arkansas 
School; Dr. Edward Tillinghast, superin- 
tendent of the Arizona School; Dr. Rich- 
ard Brill, superintendent of the River- 
side School; Dr. Marshall Hester, retired 
superintendent of the New Mexico School; 
and Mr. Lloyd Harrison, superintendent 


SUPERINTENDENT —Dr. Hugo F. Schunhoff 
brought with him a wealth of experience in 
the field when he took over as superintendent 
at Berkeley in 1960. 

Both he and his wife, Mary Jane, are native 
Illinij He met her when he was a student at 
Illinois College in Jacksonville—the town where 
the state school for the deaf is located. He 
became fascinated with the deaf and their edu- 
cational problems when he worked at the 
school for his board and room. He was one 
of the first of Dr. Daniel T. Cloud’s Illinois 
“boys’’ to go into the education of the deaf. 

He went to Gallaudet College for his normal 
training, graduating in 1933. He had actually 
had three years’ experience in teaching hearing 
children before, between and after his four 
years at Illinois College. He started his career 
as a teacher of deaf children in the Minnesota 
School and later returned to his native state 
to teach in the Illinois School. His advance- 
ment in the profession followed swiffly. He 
was appointed principal of the Texas School. 
Then, after serving three years in the Army 
during World War II, he moved to another 
principalship at the Missouri School. 

He returned to Texas where his basic as- 
signment was that of a faculty member of the 
University of Texas in a_ program training 
teachers of the deaf. This experience led to 
his becoming the director of the teacher edu- 
cation department at Gallaudet College and the 
Principal of Kendall School. The superinten- 
dencies of West Virginia School and the Cali- 
fornia School at Berkeley followed in succession. 
(In the meantime he had completed the doc- 
ene in education at the University of Mary- 
and. 


Dr. Schunhoff is also active in outside work. He 


of the Missouri School. Mr. Joseph P. 
Youngs, superintendent of the Governor 
Baxter School (Maine), was the dean of 
students at Berkeley a few years ago. 


The school today proffers a complete 
program of training to deaf students of 
Northern California. The academic pro- 
gram starts at the kindergarten level and 
continues through the twelfth grade. This 
program offers several tracks so that it 
may be possible to fit each child into the 
class which offers him the best oppor- 


tunities for his potential and_ special 
talents. 
Myron A. Leenhouts, the assistant 


superintendent for instruction, who has 
been at Berkeley since 1944, has had 
valuable educational experience, center- 
ing in the Rochester School and its famous 
method. He is the head of the instruc- 
tional side of the school, and he sees to 
it that the method fits the child rather 
than the other way around. 


is a Lion and a Mason, and belongs to several pro- 


fessional organizations. At present he is the president of the Conference of Executives of American Schools 


for the Deaf. He has written several professional articles in the ANNALS and other publications. 


In July, 


1965, he was a panelist on the White House Conference on Education. 
Th Schunhoffs have two children, John, a sophomore in college, and Janet, a sophomore in high school. 
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San Fernando Leadership Training Class admires ‘“‘The Bear Hunt,’ statue by Douglas Tilden, at Berkeley. 


Considerable emphasis is placed upon 
the acquisition of language expression 
and reading comprehension. In the Lower 
School, all instruction is given orally, and 
speech, lipreading and auditory training 
constitute an important share of the cur- 
riculum. The use of group hearing aids 
and individual aids is emphasized. The 
use of residual hearing is continued 
throughout the school life of the children 
as long as they benefit from the training. 


In the Elementary Department oral in- 
struction is continued but the Rochester 
Method (a combination of speech and 
fingerspelling) is introduced in certain 
classes when the children show that they 
are finding it difficult to continue their 
learning process entirely by the oral 
method. In the Junior High School and 
High School Departments, where a great 
deal of subject matter must be taught, 
the use of the Rochester Method is in- 
creased. 


There are five adjustment teachers to 
tutor individual pupils needing special 
help in subject matter and in oral com- 
munication skills. The school also has 
an audiologist and a psychologist who 
carry on continual evaluation of the’ chil- 
dren in school and those who are re- 
ferred for possible admission. 


The vocational department is housed in 
a modern building, and offers the follow- 
ing trades for boys: basic woodworking, 
printing and offset, cabinetmaking, up- 
holstery, baking, machine shop and 
leatherwork. The girls learn elementary 
sewing, dressmaking, power sewing, home 
economics, arts and crafts and business 
machine techniques. Related trade lan- 
guage is also taught along with these 
skills. 


Physical education is taught by a staff 
of two full-time and three part-time in- 
structors. The older boys enjoy a com- 
plete athletic program throughout the 
year, which includes football, basketball, 
wrestling, and track competition in a 
league. The girls have scheduled play 
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This view, taken from 
the athletic field at 
the rear of the cam- 
Pus, looks out upon 
one of the world’s 
most breathtaking 
scenes, too vast to be 
included in a_ single 
photograph. In the 
foreground are the 
buildings of the school. 
Beyond them stretch 
Parts of Berkeley and 
Oakland. The city of 
San Francisco, on the 
other side of the bay, 
the Golden Gate and 
the two great bridges 
are _ clearly visible 
from the vantage lo- 
cation shown in the 
photograph. 


days with girls from other schools in the 
Bay Area. 

The dormitory life is a valuable ad- 
junct to the children’s academic _ life. 
This is where they relax and socialize. 
The counselors seize on the occasion to 
give them guidance talks and informal 
instruction in the use of daily language. 
The students also engage in many extra- 
curricular activities, which include scout- 
ing, athletic association activities, student 
body projects, Junior NAD work, and 
literary and dramatic programs. Mr. 
Jacob Arcanin is the new dean of stu- 
dents, and his youthful vigor coupled 
with his previous counseling and teaching 
experience equip him well to head the 
residence program, which is so valuable 
in the social training of the children. 

The life outside the classroom is sup- 
plemented by frequent trips to points of 
interest, parties, movies and other recrea- 


The gymnasium was the 
latest building to be 
erected on the campus. 
The outdoor Olympic- 
sized pool was added in 
1962. 
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tional events, which help to make the so- 
cial life ‘‘fun.”” Religious training is pro- 
vided weekly in out of school time by the 
clergy and lay representatives of various 
denominations. 

The school is presently engaged in an 
interesting project, which should be men- 
tioned. Only this year a resource teacher 
for the deaf was hired at the John O’Con- 
nell Vocational High School in San Fran- 
cisco. A group of eight older boys from 
our school attend morning sessions at 
the school, and do their academic work 
in the afternoons at CSD. This project 
seems to be working out very well, and 
the boys have been enthusiastic about 
their new experiences. 

The school is under the direct control 
and supervision of the State Department 
of Education and Dr. Francis W. Doyle, 
the deputy state superintendent of in- 
struction in charge of Special Schools and 
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Services. Mr. S. W. Patterson, assistant 
chief, Division of Special Schools and 
Services, is the liaison officer directly 
over the school. Taking care of the fi- 
nances, maintenance and supporting serv- 
ices of the school is Mr. Robert Watrous, 
the pleasant business manager. 

The parents of the Berkeley school 
have been showing increasing interest 
and concern, and this culminated in the 
establishment of the Association of Par- 
ents, Teachers and Counselors in 1950. 
This organization has served to draw the 
parents closer together and to acquaint 
them further with the peculiar problems 
of deafness. The net result has been more 
understanding and appreciative parents. 
The APTC sponsors various money-raising 
projects each year, which have helped 
to finance many extra projects which the 
state can not support. 

The school is especially proud of the 
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many leadership activities indulged in 
by its faculty members. At least four 
members have been concerned with na- 
tional activities of the deaf: Dr. Byron 
B. Burnes is the president emeritus of 
the National Association of the Deaf; Mr. 
Emil S. Ladner is the president of the 
International Catholic Deaf Association; 
Mr. Harold Ramger is a Board Member 
of the NAD, and the president of Cali- 
fornia Association of the Deaf; and Mr. 
Leo M. Jacobs is the national secretary 
of Gallaudet College Alumni Association. 
The superintendent, Dr. Hugo Schunhoff, 
is currently president of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf. 


Leo M. Jacobs 
THE AUTHOR 


The author, Leo M. Jacobs, emulates rather 


closely the life pattern of Theophilus 
d’Estrella of whom he writes in the ensuing 
article. Like d’Estrella, Mr. Jacobs has spent 
the greater part of his life at CSD; first as 
a student, then a counselor and for the past 
19 years as a teacher. Leo, whose parents 
and brother were also deaf, entered the 
California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, at 
the tender age of five. Ten years later he 
graduated and started his college career at 
Gallaudet. He received his B.A. when only 
20 years old, and immediately returned to 
his alma mater for the distinguished years 
of service that have ensued. In 1957 Mr. 
Jacobs received his master of arts degree 
from San Francisco State College this fol- 
lowing by one year his degree in matrimony 
when Dorothy Morrison of North Carolina 
became his bride. Leo and Dot have since 
been blessed with two lovely daughters, 
Sheila, 8; and Lisa, 6. Throughout most of 
Mr. Jacobs’ teaching career, he has special- 
ized in high school mathematics, and most 
recently has chaired a committee to plan 
and inaugurate modern math in all classes 
of the school. An equally important contribu- 
tion, however, has been Mr. Jacobs’ course 
of study outline of practical language for 
deaf students. 


Besides his energetic participation in cur- 
ricular, extracurricular and family activities, 
Leo continues to devote much time to civic 
work with the deaf. He has held important 
offices in the California Association of the 
Deaf, the Gallaudet College Alumni Associa- 
tion and the National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf, and is presently in charge of adult 
education for the deaf in Northern California. 


In reviewing Mr. Jacobs’ many activities 
and accomplishments and in anticipating the 
prospects of service in years to come, one 
reflects with pride and gratitude that our 
author’s youthful “head start” promises long 
years of devoted service to the deaf. 
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The older students are shown in a modern science laboratory, doing an experiment. 


The equipment and 
materials are continually kept up to date. Below: outdoor swimming pool. 
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Buy your life insurance from the 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCKETY OF THE DEAR 


A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 


* * * 
Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 
* * * 
All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 
Sickness and accident benefits 
* * * 


Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 
Over $5,000,000.00 


Certificates in Force 
Over $8,000,000.00 


DON’T DELAY ... JOIN TODAY! 


For information and application blanks, write to 


HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Dllinois 60302 
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For the Most Colorful Convention 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


Invites you to 


28th Convention of 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


IN THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF 


Sau “francisco 


JULY 1O17, 1966 


at the historical 


SHMERATONIPALACIE IO WEIL 


(Singles, $11.50-$18.00; Doubles, $15.50 to $22.00. Family rates available.) 


Tentative Program Price List 
Sunday: Church services; Reception Registration & program book ........:-:..-.----------- $ 2.90 
Monday: NAD sessions; NAD Night HOCCUENUY ck eaten tenn ag geteacdge nach awbesterncesoesews 3.00 
Tuesday: NAD sessions; Special features Pichi GxeeelINCheOU ss= se See cee ae ie eee ee 7.50 
Sightseeing trip to San Francisco 2 To a ee RE RL ee ere ans DE Se OAs Ce ne ee 13.50 
Special night at famous Bimbo’s 365 Variety show _.__--- Stet kee Rok ae Ee 4.09 
(6 weeks’ advance reservations necessary) 
Wednesday: All day picnic & chuck wagon luncheon eee ea eee isos: 
Thursday: NAD sessions; Banquet & Entertainment Total $35.00 
Priday:: (NAD sessions; “BarhatyvsGoast 7 VatietysnOWri me ee ee ee eee 
Saturday: Order of Georges Banquet; Grand Ball COMBINATION TICKET—$28.00 $ 00 
Captioned movies every night except Friday. PRE-REGISTRATION “PRICE: 2222 .s2.S2s4ic22- 25 
Extra attractions optional at extra cost. 
For further information, write to Ray Rasmus Send the coupon below to Ray Rasmus, our registration 
‘ . a chairman, and.... AVOID WAITING IN LONG LINES! 


(DEADLINE: JUNE 1, 1966) 
IMPORTANT NOTICE: You must be a member of either 


the National Association of the Deaf, or of a Cooperating 
Member association of the NAD. Bring proof of your 
up-to-date membership to the registration desk, and AVOID 


DELAYS! 
xk *k* 


See the movie... 
“Wonderful World of San Francisco” 


Mr. Ray Rasmus 
8 Pinewood Court 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 94598 


Please send me a pre-registration form and a hotel 
reservation application. 


This captioned color film captures the excitement of the fabu- INDIO to ne oe et be eee en a oe oe ose RES ose 
lous City by the Golden Gate, famous for its scenic beauty .. . 

bridges ... hills . . . Chinatown ... cable cars .. . Fisher- 

man’s Wharf .. . Golden Gate Park. OVERS Fite ce)a ein oe one adaex a4 Snags eaaeeucedes pases is 
Book the 30-minute sound film free of charge. 

Write to: 


Leo M. Jacobs, 1021 Leo Way, Oakland, Calif. 94611 


The Market's the BIG Topic .. . 


Baton Rouge’s Laurent Clerc Investment Club 


(Editor’s note: While several invest- 
ment clubs—in Washington, D. C., St. 
Louis, Mo., and Indianapolis, Ind., for 


example—were formed before the one 
described herewith, the Laurent Clerc In- 
vestment Club of Baton Rouge, La., is 
the first to publicize its activities in the 
field. We wonder how many investment 
clubs—their membership composed _ en- 
tirely or for the most part of deaf mem- 
bers—are in existence. Perhaps readers 
will see fit to write us. It is possible 
that a series of articles would enable 
these investment clubs to compare their 
experiences and relative successes.) 


Since the establishment of the Laurent 
Clerc Investment Club of Baton Rouge, 
La., the big conversation topic is the 
stock market. The deaf have social clubs, 
bowling leagues, women’s clubs, the 
NFSD, and charity clubs among the deaf 
so why not add investment clubs? It is 
do-it-yourself adult education, a_ profit- 
making organization and a social group 
all rolled into one. 

An investment club is formed when a 
group decides to pool their financial and 
mental resources. Each member con- 
tributes say $10 a month. This money is 
then invested, usually in stocks. Each 
member has a say in what stocks are 
bought. The investment club requires 
cooperation upon the part of every mem- 
ber, but it is highly interesting. One 
needs not be a college graduate nor a 
business expert. All that is essential is 
native intelligence, patience and the time 
to do a little studying. 

The Laurent Clere Investment Club has 
fifteen men and one woman who invest 
$10 or $20 each month. Five are teach- 
ers, one is an assistant to the Louisiana 
School administration, one is a glazier 
and the remaining nine are printers. In 
one year the club was most fortunate to 
make a $400 profit. A similar club com- 
posed of university teachers lost several 
hundred dollars over a period of several 
years. A successful investment club re- 
quires careful study of the past and fu- 
ture potential of companies before buying 
their stock. 

How does one start an investment club? 
The National Association of Investment 
Clubs, 1300 Washington Boulevard Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 48231 will furnish in- 
formation. A stock broker or investment 
counselor will be glad to help. These can 
be found in just about any sizeable city. 
A stockbroker is the best bet because he 
can provide a wealth of information. In 
return, he will buy and sell stock on a 
commission basis. 

The Laurent Clere Club started off, like 
many, with the broker’s agent present. 
He advised that the group be kept small 
and answered all questions. Those who 
joined drew up a partnership agreement. 
Such partnerships are good for one year 
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Max Ray, Oliver Thomas (no longer a member). 
Bernard Hankel, Ray Rome, Martin Bienvenue, 
Not shown: 
and are renewable by a simple vote of 
members. Each partner pays so much 
a month. The Baton Rouge club decided 
upon $10 a share. Some wanted two 
shares and accordingly these men pay 
$20 a month. Every member of the club 
is a partner; therefore all the officers, 
including the president, vote on each de- 
cision. 

A good deal has been learned from lit- 
erature furnished by both the broker and 
the National Association of Investment 
Clubs (NAIC), from guest speakers and 
from experience. For instance it turned 
out to be extremely confusing to pick out 
a group of different industries to study 
each month. It was far better to pick 
out a group of companies in the same 
industry, have a committee study and 
report on them and buy stock in the best 
one. The NAIC has special graph forms 
to fill out about each company. These 
forms show how the company is doing 
and give a solid basis for selecting a 
stock. Surprisingly many supposedly good 
companies showed up poorly on_ the 
graphs and others which had seemed in- 
ferior looked very good. If a club studies 
a company thoroughly, know its _ pros- 
pects are good and keeps up with the 
market trends, chances are good that 
funds will be safe and grow. The NAIC 
warns that clubs may have a loss during 
their first year, but almost. all invest- 
ment clubs make a very good profit in 
the long run. Members may learn so 
much and become so interested that they 
will wish to invest on their own and may 
make further profits. 

The Laurent Clere Club found its mem- 
bers, who formerly knew almost nothing 
about stocks, developed a positive zeal 
for the subject. It is the only topic in the 
teachers’ lounge at school, in the news- 


INVESTMENT CLUB MEMBERS—First row, left to right: Marion Thomas, Edward Crobett, Carl Brininstool, 
Second row: Huey Barbin, Nick LeFours, Floyd Pitre, 
Harvey Gremillion, 
Virginia Boles, Wesley Thom, Jr., Lucius Walker. 


Meford Magill, Leonard Barrow. 
paper printshop, in private homes, on the 
street—wherever two or more members 
meet. Members drop in on the broker 
to see how their stocks are doing and 
pick up information about other com- 
panies they are considering. Some have 
subscribed to the Wall Street Journal and 
other financial periodicals. Some are buy- 
ing their own stocks. There is still a 
great deal to learn but what the mem- 
bers know is much, much more than a 
year ago. And they’re all proud of it. 

The purposes in writing this are sev- 
eral. For one the stock investment club 
is something the writers would like to 
see more deaf people establishing. Many 
would find it a challenge. Secondly there 
is the social side. Thirdly there is a new 
concern about the need of adult educa- 
tion among the deaf. The stock invest- 
ment club is an informal education in 
American business. Fourthly many .peo- 
ple can profit financially. When stocks 
do well, it’s a step up the ladder of suc- 
cess. If they don’t, members have still 
gained knowledge they can use in future 
investments. Today the best investments 
for small-time investors (like most of 
us) are real estate and stocks. Real 
estate is something one will have to dis- 
cuss with his realtor and his lawyer. 
Stocks usually produce more profit than 
a bank will pay in interest or U.S. Savings 
Bonds will earn. Stocks do not tend to 
be hurt by inflation because their value 
goes up. It’s not unusual for some stocks 
to increase in value 25%, 50% or 100% 
in a single year; however, investors 
should not go out and buy a bundle of 
stocks unless they have a good idea of 
what they are doing. The very best place 
to learn is through a club unless one is 
blessed with a stockbroker in his im- 
mediate family. 
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Endorsed by leading medical societies, 


THE DEAFNESS RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


“ae OPM, ey, 
” 


a 


has, for its single purpose, Otologic Research .... RESEARCH 
into the causes of deafness by medical experts in leading universities 
and laboratories .... so that someday those who might otherwise 
be deaf may hear. 


You who are deaf or hard of hearing can help in this great venture 
by bequeathing your temporal bones to The Temporal Bone Banks 
Program for Ear Research. Otological examinations, when requested 
by the Temporal Bone Banks; and removal of the temporal bone 
after death, are performed without cost to the individual or surviv- 
ing family. Inquiries on this matter are welcome. 


Write for details. 


THE DEARVESS RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


366 Madison Avenue 
New York City, New York 10017 


—— eee 
—— eee 
ee ean eee oe, ke st 
— ee 


The Deafness Research Foundation is conducting a national 
Public Education Program (through a grant from the 
John A. Hartford Foundation) urging the deafened to be- 
queath their inner ear structures for research. 


Sheriff’s Deputy Is Deaf... 


Thomas J. Cooney: New Jersey Dynamo 


It was a proud day when Ralph Bar- 
barulo stood up in the Federal Court at 
Newark, N. J., recently and became a 
citizen of the United States. At his side, 
interpreting the proceedings into the lan- 
guage of signs, was Thomas J. Cooney, 
whom Barbarulo gives all the credit for 
this privilege. “If it had not been for 
Cooney, I would not be standing here,” 
Barbarulo, who came to this country from 
Italy in 1903, said. 


While Barbarulo is by no means the 
only deaf person to gain U.S. citizenship, 
the role of Cooney, his interpreter and 
coach, is worthy of special mention. 
Cooney is also totally deaf. The two-year- 
fight to help Barbarulo gain his cherished 
goal was only one of many such volun- 
tary services Cooney has performed for 
deaf people in the area over the past 12 
years. 

Mr. Cooney, who lost his hearing at 
seven after a tonsillectomy, has become 
amazingly adept at lipreading. He has 
interpreted formal court trials, bookings 
on all sorts of charges, preliminary hear- 
ings, license and motor vehicle violations 
and police interrogation. His work has 
taken him into courtrooms in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut and eight oth- 
er states besides New Jersey. In recog- 
nition of his services, Cooney was made 
a special deputy sheriff for Essex County, 
N. J., probably the only deaf person in 
the country to hold such an office. And 
he’s a working sheriff, according to Essex 
County Sheriff LeRoy J. D’Aloia. ‘The 
fact that Cooney’s services are available 
to us is like money in the bank. When 
we need an interpreter, we need him in 
a hurry. He’s a very dedicated person.”’ 

The West Hudson Chapter of Jaycees 
named Cooney its 1965 ‘‘Man of the Year,” 
and in September 1965, New Jersey Gov. 
Richard J. Hughes capped the honors 
with a Presidential Citation. The citation 
was signed for President Johnson by 
Harold Russell, chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. 


Mr. Cooney also received an invitation 
to last year’s Presidential Inauguration, 
but had to turn it down. ‘‘There wasn’t 
any hotel space,’ he explained. ‘‘Be- 
sides, I'd rather spend the money to help 
deaf people in some way.” 


Cooney frankly acknowledges he some- 
times encounters difficulty in communi- 
cating in the courtroom because of the 
strain he is under and because of the 
problems inherent in lipreading. ‘‘The 
judges are very good to me in this re- 
gard, and try to help me all they can. 
When I am interpreting, I feel a sense 
of pride much like when a _ ballplayer 
puts on a Yankee uniform. This inter- 
preting in court is very, very difficult 
work, and is not without its pitfalls. It’s 
just that I know that I must try to do a 
little more than the average person, and 
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CITATION—Thomas J. Cooney, left, Newark, N. J., 
special deputy sheriff and interpreter, accepts a 
Presidential Citation for his outstanding service 
to the deaf people of his state from New Jersey 
Governor Richard J. Hughes. 

you would be surprised how many times 


this sees you through.” 


Cooney, 28, is a graduate of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf, as is his wife, 
Patricia. He also attended Gallaudet Col- 
lege. He divides his time between his 
Newark job as an IBM data processor 
with Blue Cross and Blue Shield and 
his more than 20 hours a week spent help- 
ing other deaf people. 


One of Cooney’s current projects is 
trying to convince a television network 
to show once-a-week newscasts in the 
language of signs for the benefit of deaf 
viewers. So far he has not succeeded, 
but has no intention of giving up. 

It isn’t all work, though. The Cooneys 
are terrific dancers and enjoy sports and 


all kinds of group social activities. He 
spearheaded the formation of a deaf 
youth group at St. Patrick’s Catholic 
Church, Newark, and helped organize 
social clubs for the elderly deaf parish- 
ioners. Tom and Patricia are active in 
the Boy Scouts of America, YMCA, 
YWCA, United Fund Community Appeal, 
March of Dimes, American Cancer Soci- 
ety and Kiwanis. 


Tom is also a member of the National 
Association of the Deaf, International 
Catholic Deaf Association, Registry of 
Interpreters for the Deaf, National Sheriffs 
Association, N. J. State Patrolmen’s 
Association, American Numismatic Asso- 


ciation, Universal Autograph Collectors 
Association and _ several other local 
groups. 


Although it’s hard to imagine Cooney 
with time on his hands, he still enjoys 
collecting things. His law enforcement 
work has sparked a collection of sheriff's 
badges, arm patches and police car em- 
blems. He also collects United States 
and foreign currency, U.S. mint stamps 
and U.S. Army insignia. He has auto- 
graphed baseballs from all 20 major 
league teams and 40 baseball bats, given 
him by baseball stars. His most cher- 
ished bat was given to him by Stan 
Musial just before the St. Louis Cardinal 
star retired. 


The Cooneys reside at 84 Green St., 
Newark, N. J. 
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“The National Magazine 
For All The Deaf’ 
$4.00 PER YEAR 


Remember the Alama! 


Come to San Antonio, Texas, on 


July 10 to 17, 1966 


for the 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


at the Granada Hotel 


For further information, write to: 


Mr. Mario Montalvo, General Chairman 


5702 Coral Mist Street 


San Antonio, Texas 78219 
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Quaint cable cars climb San Francisco’s_ storied 
hills, climbing up, plunging downward, careening 
around curves—all the while with bells clanging 
merrily away. This is a gay experience typically 
San Francisco. 

Ever ride a national monument? 

It’s being done every day in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The city’s right-out-of-the-Smithsonian 
cable cars were named a national his- 
torical monument in February by the 
U. S. Interior Department’s National Park 
Service. It couldn’t have happened to a 
happier institution. 

The only vehicles of their kind in the 
world today, these colorful anachronisms 
are a 91-year old San Francisco tradi- 
tion. Having run almost continuously for 
close to a century, the cable cars got a 
short vacation. Sometime during the 
Christmas holidays, when the city’s more 
than two million-a-year visitor traffic 
was the lightest, the Municipal Railway 
began to renovate the machinery which 
propels the local ‘‘Toonervilles.”” The 
complicated winding gear which plays 
out and reels in the cable cars’ lifelines— 
10% miles of wrapped steel cable 1% 
inches in diameter—at a steady 9% miles 
per hour is about 75 years old. It is be- 
ing largely rebuilt with hand-fabricated 
parts. 

Cable car enthusiasts can look forward 
to more than a resumption of crosstown 
roller coasting after the overhaul. Plans 
are in progress to make a municipal 
showplace out of the cable carbarn and 
powerhouse at Mason and Washington 
Streets. San Francisco’s Public Utilities 
Commission has budgeted for funds to 
refurbish the old (circa 1878), brick struc- 
ture. As envisioned, it will house a spec- 
tators’ gallery and a museum of cable 
ear relics. From their overhead vantage 
point, visitors will be able to watch the 
great, throbbing winders thread the cable 
through big figure 8’s and back into the 
system via slack-absorbing tension racks, 
and study the remarkable auxiliary equip- 
ment. To the rear of the engine room 
arena are the cable car roost and repair 
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tours. Below—like a scene from Victor 
Hugo, but too hazardous for public ex- 
hibition—is a labyrinth of catacomb-like 
caverns and tunnels through which the 
cables are channeled back to street level. 


Thirty-nine cable cars are stabled in 
the carbarn—27 of the green and cream 
“‘single-enders’’ which ply the two Powell 
Street routes, and 12 of the red and gray 
“‘double-enders’’ which service California 
Street. The latter are equipped with out- 
side seats both fore and aft and two sets 
of grips, permitting them to go in either 
direction. At the height of the summer 
season, the cables emanating from the 
Mason-Washington power plant haul up 
to 30 mill-climbers at one time. This 
30-car fleet carries 35,000 passengers a 
day, an estimated 50-60 percent of whom 
are tourists. The Powell Street cars seat 
30 and have a maximum capacity of 80; 
the California Street cars seat 34 and 
hold 125—hypothetically, that is, because 
San Franciscans have long looked upon 
their uncommon carriers as elastic. 


To make a cloud-hopper go, the celes- 
tial navigator, or gripman, as he’s com- 
monly called, pulls back on a lever which 
closes a pincer-like ‘‘grip’’ on the endless 
cable kept constantly moving in its slot 
beneath the street. Wherever the car 
lines cross, the gripman must “‘drop rope”’ 
and coast across; otherwise, he’ll tie up 
another line. He also tends the hand 
brake and the foot brake and dings the 
brass bell. The conductor has to collect 
fares, make change and issue transfers, 
sometimes under sardine-like conditions, 
and lend a hand with the rear truck brake 
on the steeper grades. It’s strenuous 
work. 


Nevertheless, recruiting cable car per- 
sonnel presents no problems, Muni offi- 
cials report. Now that the cable cars 
have come into their own as a major 
attraction and national monument ‘‘of 
significance in the country’s history,” 
cable car gripmen and conductors con- 
stitute something of an elite corps among 
public transit operators. Some of the 
senior cable car men who’ve been on the 
job for 20 or 30 years have become local 
institutions in their own right, demonstrat- 
ing a flair for showmanship and a spe- 
cial brand of repartee for the out-of-town 
trade. 


To some space age skeptics, 9% miles 
an hour may not seem like a_breath- 
taking speed. But anyone who’s rounded 
a horseshoe curve at this clip or crested 
a near-perpendicular hill with a bay pan- 
orama spread out below knows it can be 
positively gasp - provoking. Otherwise, 
cable car conductors wouldn’t feel obliged 
to holler ‘Curve. Hold on!” and 


San Francisco are an attraction to thousands of 
tourists who visit this metropolis every year. The 
one in the foreground is at the corner of Powell 


and Market Streets in the downtown section of 
San Francisco. At the ends of the lines, the cable 
cars are hand-turned on tables to resume _ their 
journey. Although San Francisco is a modern, 
thriving city, it clings nostalgically to these old- 
time cars dating back to 1873. 

“‘Heeeeere we go!’’ at nose-dive time. 

The grade is 19 percent where the 
Powell Street cars plummet over the 
brink of Nob Hill at California Street and 
even steeper—21 percent—along the Hyde 
Street line between Chestnut and Lom- 
bard Streets. There’s no real cause for 
trepidation, though. The cable cars have 
four separate braking devices, the most 
conclusive of which has to be dislodged 
by a welding crew if applied. 

The cable cars offer the male popula- 
tion one of their few remaining preroga- 
tives. The privilege of riding on the steps 
and clinging to the outside of the car is 
reserved for men only. Women riders, 
no matter how nimble, are required to 
have both feet planted firmly on the 
floorboards, regardless of the angle at 
which they achieve this position. The 
rule may sound Victorian, but the effect 
is often anything but. 

There’s no better way of sampling San 
Francisco’s sweeping vistas than by cable 
car. The No. 59 Powell-Mason line leads 
from the corner of Powell and Market 
Streets in the center of the shopping dis- 
trict up over Nob Hill and down again 
into the colorful hubbub of Fisherman’s 
Wharf. The No. 60 Powell-Hyde line— 
the most spectacular from the standpoint 
of vertical and lateral zigzags—runs from 
the same downtown intersection up over 
both Nob and Russian Hills to its turn- 
table in the gas lit Victorian Square at 
Aquatic Park. San Francisco’s Maritime 
Museum and newly assembled flotilla of 
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historic exhibition ships are less than a 
block away. The No. 61 route, stretching 
from the foot of California Street in the 
financial district to Van Ness Avenue, 
cuts through Chinatown and breasts Nob 
Hill. The fare is 15¢e. In fact, fares to 
everywhere in San Francisco via Muni’s 
501-mile network of cable car, street car 
and bus routes are 15c, with free transfer 
privileges, making this one of the biggest 
transit buys in the country. (Sundays 
the system issues 50c one-day passes for 
unlimited citywide rides.) Muni is able 
to provide bargain service because San 
Francisco subsidizes its public transpor- 
tation in the amount of $7 million a year. 
All transit routes in this geographically 
compact (46 square miles) metropolis 
funnel into the economic heart of the city. 
Low fares have built a high per capita 
riding habit which acts both as a down- 
town business stimulant and an anti-car 
congestant. The City wants to keep it 
that way. 


Mrs. O’Leary’s cow is blamed for the 
Chicago fire of 1871. The sad plight of 
some overworked horses is said to have 
inspired the invention of the cable car. 
The inventor was Andrew Hallidie, a 
London-born engineer and wire rope man- 
ufacturer. In 1869, Hallidie reportedly 
came upon a team of four struggling to 
haul a heavily-laden horsecar up a steep 
San Francisco slope. One horse slipped 
on the fog-slick cobbles, and the car 
rolled back, dragging the four beasts 
behind it. Hallidie vowed to put a stop 
to this kind of cruelty. ‘‘Hallidie’s Folly” 
made its maiden run four years later, in 
1873, from the top of Clay Street down 
Nob Hill’s precipitous east side. As one 
flummoxed onlooker is reputed to have 
exclaimed, “‘The damned thing worked!’’ 
It worked so well that by 1880 there were 
eight lines operating along 112 miles of 
cables in San Francisco, and the curious 
contraptions were to be found in many 
other large cities. 


San Francisco’s beloved thingumabobs 
have had their ups and downs, figurative- 


End of the tine—Gripman and conductor swing 
cable car around on Aquatic Park Terminal turn- 
table for hilly return trip to downtown San Fran- 
cisco. 

ly as well as literally. There have been 
repeated moves to abolish the cable cars 
and replace them with more economical 
motor coaches, each frustrated by an in- 
dignant populace. The most recent clash 
with the efficiency experts came in 1947 
when a resolute Citizens’ Committee was 
mobilized “To Save the, Cable Cars’ and 
did. 

The toy trams’ future is now secure. 
A proviso guaranteeing perpetuation of 
the three existing cable car lines was 
written into the City Charter in 1955. 
This mandate can be neither revoked nor 
amended without the approval of a ma- 
jority of San Francisco’s voters. And 
who but a Scrooge would ballot to banish 
them? 

The quaintness which contributes to 
the charm of San Francisco’s cable cars 
also contributes to the cost of operating 
them. 

They’re not economical. 

They’re impractical, implausible and 
fun. 


Rehabilitation Training 
Programs at Six Centers 


A release from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration, lists 
six universities and colleges which re- 
ceived VRA training grants in rehabilita- 
tion of the deaf. Information about each 
of the programs may be obtained by 
writing to the project director. 

Many new career opportunities are 
opening up in rehabilitation of the deaf, 
and interested persons are urged to seek 
information and apply for traineeships. 

The centers and project directors: 

New York University, School of Education, 


Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 10003. 
Edna S. Levine, Ph.D., adjunct professor. 


University of Tennessee, College of Educa- 
tion, West Cumberland Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 
37916. Glenn T. Lloyd, M.S., instructor. 


DePaul University, Institute for the Study 
of Children and Adults, 25 East Jackson Blvd., 
Race Ill. 60604. William Desmond Phillips, 


University of Dllinois, College of Education, 
210 Educational Building, Urbana, Ill. 61803. 
Stephen P. Quigley, Ph.D., associate professor. 


Oregon College of Education, Department 
of Education and Psychology, Monmouth, Ore. 
97361. Betty L. Phillips, M.A., assistant pro- 
fessor. 


San Fernando Valley State College, Depart- 
ment of Instruction, 18111 Nordhoff  St., 
Northridge, Calif. 91326. Ray L. Jones, Ed.D., 
associate professor. 


California Rehab Positions 
Open to Deaf Applicants 


Deaf vocational rehabilitation counsel- 
ors may now be employed by the State 
of California, according to a recent an- 
nouncement which outlines minimum 
qualifications and defines the duties. 
Monthly compensation ranges from $683 
to $829. This is a_ significant break- 
through because previous job specifica- 
tions served to bar deaf applicants. Full 
information may be had by writing Cali- 
fornia State Personnel Board, Sacramento, 
Calif., and referring to Code No. 9816: 
Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor 
(Deaf). 
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(NAD Convention Special Night Tuesday, July 12, 1966) 
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In Reader’s 
Great Deeds,’ is one fine story, 
Steady Light of Helen Keller,’’ by Ishbel 


Digest’s ‘“‘Great Lives, 


“The 


Ross. I read it with fascination. But I 
caught what I believe to be a slight error. 
One paragraph read: 

“Helen, at ten years old, already was 
reading Braille avidly and could com- 
municate by means of the manual alpha- 
bet. That spring of 1890 she learned of 
a deaf, dumb and blind Norwegian girl 
who had been taught to talk. Like light- 
ning Helen spelled into the hand of her 
teacher, Anne Sullivan: ‘I must speak.’ ” 

So you see the error, too! It is obvious 
Miss Sullivan had to spell into Helen’s 
hand to communicate with her. But it 
was not necessary that Helen spell into 
Miss Sullivan’s hand. 

* * & 

Jake Musso, telling of some of the 
trials and tribulations of communication, 
in his experience, with hearing people at 
his place of employment, said, for in- 
stance, that if he and another person 
talked orally, and he missed and asked 
for a repeat, the other one was quite like- 
ly to say, ‘‘Never mind,’ and to walk 
off. Often at work and in business one 
had to know, or be left in a lurch. 

The surest way to get an answer to 
one’s question, Jake said, was to clam 
up, produce a pad and pencil, scribble 
the question, and hand pad over to the 
person questioned. Then the person would 
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Humo . 


AMONG THE DEAF 


By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


pause a minute and write down the needed 
answer. He rarely ever walked off with- 
out replying. 

Someone at the IGD (with an apology 
to the unnamed kind person) passed me 
this: 

Someone was starting orally on a story 
of two pigs. A listener interrupted to 
ask, ‘‘Did you say toothpicks?” 

* * * 


I have been guilty of going over the 
borderline in articles concerning the deaf, 
like this one above. Here’s another, sent 
by the famous and infamous AO (Anony- 
mous One, in case you’ve forgot), that 
I think too good to discard. Only connec- 
tion being the ‘‘trumpet-shaped instru- 
ment,’’ reminiscent of grandmother’s 
hearing aid. And the beauty of the story 
captivates one: 


THE LEGEND OF THE JONQUIL 


Years ago, springtime in southern 
France meant the reappearance of a 
wandering minstrel, known as Jongleur. 
The merry tunes he played on his quill, 
a trumpet-shaped instrument, heralded 
the coming of spring and brought joy to 
old and young alike. One spring, at the 
end of his visit, he went through each 
village handing his friends tiny flower 
bulbs, asking that they be planted upon 
his departure. 

The following spring he did not appear 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAT 
HAWAIIAN HOLIDAY 


Following the San Francisco Convention 


LEAVING SAN FRANCISCO 


HONOLULU 


KAUAI 
3 days — 2 nights 


$69.00 


Julian S. Singleton, Tour Chairman 
5417 Thomas Avenue, Oakland, California 94618 


SIX DAYS—FIVE NIGHTS 


OPTIONAL OUTER-ISLAND EXTENSIONS 
MAUI-HILO-KONA 


For further information and reservations, write or contact: 


at all. The villagers were delighted, how- 
ever, to find hundreds of bright yellow 
flowers springing up everywhere. The 
trumpet-shaped blossoms reminded the 
villagers of the quill Jongleur had always 
played, and so they named the flower 
Jon’s Quill. They came to look forward 
to the appearance of these cheery blos- 
soms every spring, as eagerly as they had 
looked forward to Jongleur’s visits. 

Through the years the flower acquired 
the name of Jonquil, and some folks say 
if you put it to your ear and listen very 
hard, you just might be able to hear the 
merry tunes of the wandering minstrel.— 
Rust Craft Greeting Cards. 


* * * 


Received from Angela Watson, Berke- 
ley: 


SQUIRREL CHATTER 


When we were students at Texas School 
for the Deaf, there was a boy who was 
interested in one of my sisters. He was 
a good hunter. One day he caught two 
young squirrels. He made a small cage 
and put them in it. He gave them to 
my sister to take home to Old Mexico. 

We were on the train for home which 
took five days, the entire way from Aus- 
tin, Texas, going north, west, then south 
to Cananea, Mexico. As the railroad reg- 
ulations did not allow passengers to carry 
pets, we contrived to hide the cage under 
our seats. Angela brought water and food 
to the squirrels on the sly. We noticed 
that the passengers were staring at us. 
We wondered why. We finally arrived 
home with the pets much to the joy of 
our younger brothers and other sister. 

We mentioned to our mother that the 
other passengers kept looking at us on 
the train. Mother thought that perhaps 
the chattering noise the hidden squirrels 
made was attributed to us the deaf. 


JULY 17, 1966 


$31 Q iron 


$119.00 


4 days — 3 nights 
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Signs at The Right Time... 


Signs Of Friendship 


By JANICE KRENMAYR 


It happened in a little village in south- 
ern Mexico several years ago, and I’ve 
often wondered where we’d be now if 
the gods had not seen to it that—just 
at the right moment—a deaf man was 
on the spot, and I had, fortunately, been 
born of deaf parents. 

Friend hubby and I had embarked on 
a vagabond journey, driving through Cen- 
tral and South America. We had acquired 
in that first month through picturesque 
Mexico a workable knowledge of the 
Spanish language and were just begin- 
ning to absorb a little of the common 
philosophy of the Mexican people. (The 
major and most difficult part of that 
philosophy, for the North American, is 
to learn to “let go’’; to relax; don’t 
hurry; there’s always ‘‘manana’’; if you 
can hurdle that, and not bite your finger- 
nails down to the quick when you see 
a whole day spent just fixing a flat tire, 
then you’ve got it licked!) 

We were in that spot. Not a flat tire 
but we had encountered an “impassable 
stretch,’’ one where the road had dis- 
appeared in a spell of torrential rains. 
We put our car on board a flatcar to be 
shipped over the 50-mile stretch to the 
Guatemalan border. The train was sup- 
posed to pull out the next morning ... 
that afternoon ... that night ... the 
next morning ... that noon ... and so 
on it went. It was actually five days our 
poor chariot sat on that flatcar before 
the train finally moved. . . it went about 
50 yards and then the engine went off 
the track! 

To save our fingernails while waiting, 
we accepted an invitation of sympathetic 
friends (there is no more hospitable race 
than the Latins) to visit a fiesta in a 
nearby village. It would give us a chance 
to see how a small Mexican village 
‘“‘whomped up’ a celebration and to get 
some color pictures. 

It was delightful. The Zapotec tribe 
inhabits the Tehuantepec-Ixtepec region 
and they fathered the tallest and most 
graceful of all Mexican Indians. (There 
is even a theory, since they look so differ- 
ent from other Mexican native tribes, 
that they came to Mexico from Hawaii 
or the Polynesian Islands.) The women 
are beautiful. They wear long, full, color- 
ful skirts and low-cut blouses; braid their 
long hair into two long ropes that hang 
by day and at night are put up in a 
stylish crown. With enormous earrings 
and big black eyes, a slashing wit and a 
merry laugh, many a “‘gringo’’ has fallen 
to their charms. 

The fiesta was humming ... great 
gourds of tequila, pulque and mescal and 
bottles of the ubiquitous Coca-Cola were 
handy at tables that lined the dusty dirt 
street. Everyone was in a gay mood. 

Having cameras draped over us and 
obviously being of Norte Americano blood 
and dress (Joe with his red goatee and 
mustache fascinated the Indians all 
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through—he must have looked like Her- 
nando Cortez returned again) we were 
soon a center of curious attraction. We 
were being made much of and of course 
it was fun. 

Our Spanish wasn’t exactly sharp yet, 
and there was much that passed us by, 
especially when a trio of young men, 
who spoke rapid-fire Spanish, joined us. 
They impressed us with their friendliness 
and contrast with the happy, friendly yet 
nonetheless unkempt, even tattered villag- 
ers, and their obvious desire to become 
more friendly. Yet their suave and pol- 
ished manner; slicked-down hair and 
“city clothes’ had us feeling vaguely 
uneasy. They were definitely of another 
ilk than the simple villagers, but we 
could not put our finger on a reason for 
our uneasiness. 

The conversation took a turn. We 
THOUGHT we understood them. They 
wanted us to go with them somewhere; 
there was something really interesting 
they wanted to show us. What was it? 
Some ancient ruins? They pounced on 
our innocent reason a bit too anxiously. 
Ah, si, ruins! 

Ruins fascinated us, as a part of the 
history of Mexico. We were about to 
go with them, when I happened to look 
at a man standing on the outer edge of 
our circle. I’d caught a glimpse of his 
hands moving, making a sign to another 
villager. Instinctively, I knew he was 
deaf and said a few words to start a 
conversation. He was delighed, of course, 
but his message was urgent. Standing 
a little behind the trio of young men, he 
pointed toward them. 

‘Mal, mal hombres,” (bad, bad men) 
he said, using the general sign for “‘bad.” 
Then came the letters spelling ‘‘bandidos”’ 
—and you hardly have to know Spanish 
to know what that means. Bandits—rob- 
bers. He made a furtive motion; with 
one hand grabbing the other as it came 
out of his pocket; and, still hiding him- 
self behind the men so they could not 
see him, another sign, hitting someone 
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23rd Biennial Convention 


TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


Chisca Plaza Motor Hotel 


Memphis, Tennessee 


AUGUST 11-13, 1966 


For information write to: 
Robert H. Steed, Chairman 
4890 Welchshire Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 38117 


on the head. If the men had known, they 
probably would have made short work 
of the village ‘‘deafie.”’ 

“Thank you, thank you,” I said fervent- 
ly to him. I wanted to add ‘“‘for warning 
us,” but was so upset I could not think 
of the right signs to convey nor the 
Spanish words to spell out. Softly, (just 
in case the slick young men COULD talk 
English) I told Joe what the deaf man 
had told me. We hesitated no longer. 
Politely, we explained to them we had 
to leave soon and thanked them for their 
invitation. 

How often I look back now, wondering. 
If we had gone with those men, what 
would have happened? Would we have 
seen ruins, or become one? We heard 
reports later of tourists being waylaid 
and even murdered (though not in that 
region). 

The native deaf Mexican, I am con- 
vinced, did us a whale of a good turn. 


TV Poll Results 

Latest results of the television poll be- 
ing conducted by THE DEAF AMERI- 
CAN show the following preferences: 

Favorite actor: Red Skelton. 

Favorite actress: Lucille Ball. (Eliza- 
beth Montgomery and Carol Burnett also 
in the running.) 

Lips easiest to read: Actor — Bert 
Parks; actress—Lucille Ball and Arlene 
Francis (tie). Also mentioned: Phil Sil- 
vers, Spencer Tracy, Elizabeth Montgom- 
ery and Alan Luden. 

News programs have a wide audience 
among deaf viewers. Foreign movies with 
English subtitles, where shown, are also 
very popular. 


The DEAF AMERICAN’S TV Popularity Poll for 1966 
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The group in the picture at the left composes the leadership of the Indianapolis Baptist Temple: 
Ailene Keatley, | 
Dorothy Bumgardner, adult choir director; E. 


teacher; Ernest Brewer, president; 
director; Edna Hall, soloist; 
renders a hymn. 


teacher; E. 


French, assistant teacher; Rev. 
Stiner, teacher; 


Indianapolis Baptist Temple’s Program 
For the Deaf Has Rapid Growth 


The Rev. Greg Dixon, pastor of the In- 
dianapolis Baptist Temple, Central Indi- 
ana’s largest Sunday school, became in- 
terested in the ministry to the deaf sev- 
eral years ago. He prayed about the 
work for about two years before the Lord 
sent Mrs. Ailene Keatley of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, to Indianapolis. Mrs. Keatley had 
lived near and known the language of 
signs of the deaf since she was a small 
girl. Rev. Dixon happened to find this 
out quite by accident when visiting in 
Mrs. Keatley’s home. He _ encouraged 
her to come and try to start a class for 
the deaf. It was through Mrs. Keatley’s 
ability to communicate with the deaf and 
the helping hand of her dear friend, Miss 
Flora Reichner, that got the class started 
in August 1961. 

In less than five years the small class 
has now grown into one of the largest 
ministries for the deaf in the country. 
The Baptist Temple has five regular Sun- 
day school classes for the deaf, Sunday 


morning worship services separate from 
the hearing with their full-time minister 
for the deaf conducting the services, two 
deaf choirs (the regular adult choir and 
the newly organized junior choir), a 
women’s Missionary Circle for the Deaf 
ladies, a newsletter especially for the 
deaf with two publications each month 
and 850 circulation, in addition to the 
two buses that make regular trips to the 
Indiana School for the Deaf each Sunday 
providing transportation for the more than 
100 pupils with permission to attend the 
church. 


The Baptist Temple also sponsors a 
Christian Camp and Conference for both 
youth and adults. This camp and confer- 
ence is held each summer for seven days 
during the month of July. Last summer 
there were young people and adults rep- 
resenting 14 states. 


Something that the Baptist Temple 
feels is very unique among churches is 


Eva McKay, teacher, Irene 
Ray Browning, director; 
M. Nelson assistant teacher. 


Brower, teacher; W. Brewster, 


Mickey Bumgardner, junior choir 
At the right the adult choir 


the fellowship which has been organized 
between the church and the Faith Bap- 
tist Church of Avon where Mrs. Tom 
Berry is the director. This church was 
organized a few months ago and has 
shown tremendous results and attracted 
a widespread interest among the deaf 
themselves. Once each two months the 
deaf congregations of Faith Baptist 
Church and the Baptist Temple get to- 
gether for a time of fellowship. These 
meetings have proven to be warm and a 
blessing to those attending. 


The members of the Indianapolis Bap- 
tist Temple are always happy to see new- 
comers to: the city and to the church. 
They welcome the opportunity for fellow- 
ship with others on their ground. Some 
of the Indianapolis group make the trip 
to the famous Landmark Baptist Church 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, when they have spe- 
cial gatherings. 

The Baptist Temple extends a welcom- 
ing hand and a warm invitation to all 
who might live in the area and who have 
no regular church home. The church is 
located at 2635 South East Street, near 
Garfield Park in Indianapolis’ southside. 


ADULT DEAF CONFERENCE 


A Wonderful Vacation at Camp Miracle Acres 


JULY 2-9, 1966 
Hillsdale, Michigan 


POINTS OF INTEREST: 


e Third anniversary 
e Second year for adults 
e Beautiful Hillsdale, Michigan 


Single person _. 


Double 


e Bible teachers for the deaf 


e Excellent food 


\ Sand CONFERENCE / 
\ ASSOCIATION 7 


Ss 


e Fun and fellowship 
e Unlimited recreation 


e 20 States expected 


One day 
Two days 
Three days 


BIG FIELD DAY JULY 4TH 
Brochures available by writing to: 
CAMP MIRACLE ACRES 


P. O. Box 11 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 46206 


RATES PER WEEK: 


Rates available 
on request 
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Vivian Gutierrez operates an Ozalid machine. 


The December 1965 issue of WHIT 
GLOVE GIRL, monthly publication of 
Manpower, Inc., carried this story and 
picture from the Corpus Christi, Texas, 
office telling about the work of Mrs. Viv- 
ian Gutierrez, a product of the Texas 
School for the Deaf: 


“This photo is of ‘our’ Vivian Gutierrez, 
taken while she is actually at work in 
the reproduction room of the Humble 
Oil and Refining Company. Now, I'll ad- 
mit that there’s nothing unusual about a 
pretty young mother operating oil map 
reproduction machines UNTIL you 
are told that Vivian is deaf. 


“Humble gave permission for these 
pictures because of their admiration for 
Vivian and her ability. Corpus Christi 
nominates Vivian Gutierrez as its can- 
didate for Mrs. Manpower of 1966.”’ 


That’s what Mr. Weil told us and 
Katherine Bedell continued: 


Texas Has Deaf "White Glove Girl’’ 


“Lovely red haired, blue eyed Vivian 
Ashton Gutierrez, age 21, depicts all the 
best points of Manpower in that she has 
a good office appearance and excellent 
skills. 

“She came to us from the Texas Em- 
ployment Commission, a state agency, 
and is a fully qualified operator for Ozalid 
and Multilith machines. She received her 
training at the Texas School for the Deaf 
in Austin. 

“There is a difference in the usual 
method of assignment for office personnel 
when we send Vivian out. All instruc- 
tions to her must be written out for her 
alert mind to follow. 

“Vivian is the mother of a six-month- 
old red haired daughter. Her husband 
works as a printer for a hospital. 

“We are happy to present Vivian to 
our other Manpower offices as we feel 
she will surely be an inspiration to oth- 


” 


ers. 


“Let us have faith that right makes 
might and in that faith let us, to the end, 
dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 
—Lincoln 

Q. May an organization (club, society, 
association and the like) use a fund for 
a purpose other than that specified in the 
bylaws?—Mrs. R. McG. 

A. No. Every member should be noti- 
fied by mail before a fund may be used 
for an unauthorized purpose. A _ board 
or a treasurer has no authority to use 
various funds as he may see fit. Each 
fund has its own specific purposes and 
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QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 


on 
y arliamentary v VeEecaee 


By Edwin M. Hazel 


Qualified Parliamentarian, Member, the National Association of Parliamentarians, 
and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians, American Institute of 
Parliamentarians, Illinois Association of Parliamentarians 


cannot be applied to others without proper 
authorization. This is strictly in accord- 
ance with state laws governing ‘“‘funds”’ 
for incorporated organizations especially 
to protect the rights of absent members. 

Q. How many times may a member 
speak on an appeal from the decision of 
the Chair? 

A. Only once, but the Chair may speak 
twice. First, when he states the reason 
for making the ruling, and last, at the 
close of debate in answering argument 
against his decision. But an appeal is 
not in order if the Chair has simply fol- 


lowed or enforced the rules. 

Q. Has a member a right to change 
her vote after having voted?—Miss A.L. 

A. Yes, provided the Chair has not 
announced the result. After the result 
has been announced, she can do so only 
by general consent. 

Q. How can I take up a motion that 
was hastily acted upon last month since 
it is too late to reconsider after the ad- 
journment of that meeting?—A.M.R. 

A. Move to substitute another motion, 
which requires only a majority vote, 
but it must be in the same spirit as the 
old motion. Or you may move to rescind 
(kill) the old motion which requires a % 
vote if no notice is given. After the old 
motion is rescinded, make a new motion 
as if the one previously had never been 
introduced. 

Q. Has the chairman of a committee 
in charge of a social affair, or the like, 
the right to draw on the profits to pay 
the committee members for their serv- 
ices or even to pay her own wages?— 
Mrs. E.W.D. 

A. No. Never. Such action must be 
authorized by the organization in advance 
before this chairman assumes the _ re- 
sponsibility for the affair. 

Q. If several members rise at the same 
time to claim the floor, who is entitled 
to the floor? 

A. The one who introduced the motion. 

Q. Has the presiding officer a right 
to show by her action that she is for or 
against a motion under consideration or 
an application for membership? 

A. No. She must at all times endeavor 
to preserve a neutral attitude. She was 
elected to preserve justice and order and 
to show partiality would not be in keep- 
ing with this spirit. 

Q. Is a committee’s report equivalent 
to a motion?—C.B.E. 

A. No, not until a member moves to 
accept or adopt the report. After it is 
seconded, it becomes a motion for further 
consideration until it is disposed of. The 
report, itself, cannot be amended or 
altered in any way. The duty of a spe- 
cial committee expires after the reading 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 


For the Deaf, the Hard of Hearing 
and Heavy Sleepers 


Complete set consists of an automatic 
clock (G.E.) and under mattress vibrator 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


LIFETIME Vibrator $10.95 ppd. 
Clocks from $12.95. Write for 
circulars and order blanks. 


VIBRALARM SERVICE 


29 Cedar Ave. Dept. A 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735 
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of its report, which then becomes the 
property of the assembly. 

Q. What should a president do if she 
wishes to take part in debate?—Miss 
R.E.B. 

A. If the president desires to take an 
active part in debate she should sur- 
render her station to the vice president. 
She should step aside while discussing 
the motion. She should not go back to 
the station until the debate has ceased 
and the vice president has taken the vote 
and announced the result of the vote. 


True or False 
(Answers on Page 27) 
T or F 1. It kills the main motion if an 
amendment to it is defeated. 


T or F. 2. The president of a club is a 
member of every committee. 


T or F 3. A main motion, if adopted, 
repeals an existing law or old rule 
automatically. 

T or F 4. The chairman of a committee 
has the right to do as he pleases 
without the consent of the committee. 

T or F 5. The president has the right to 
make committee changes to suit him- 
self. 

T or F 6. Any member has the right to 
see the minutes. 

T or F 7. The president of a club can 
make motions while presiding. 

T or F 8. An associate member may crit- 
icize the rules of an organization. 

T or F 9. The Chair may vote to make a 
tie vote. 

T or F 10. A member may debate on 


pecuniary matters in which he has 
personal interest. 
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CHAFF Ir 


From the 


Threshing Floor 


By George Propp 
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Greetings, dear readers, from the sun- 
ny climes of California. This jet age is 
great. I left Nebraska while they were 
sweeping thermometer mercury off the 
floor and a mere four hours later a 
waitress wanted to know whether I wanted 
ice in my tea. Iced tea in January, egad! 

Sorry this column missed the February 
issue. George Propp is one of Chaff’s 
most avid readers (it’s so long between 
deadline and publication that I’ve taken 
to making carbon copies to convince my- 
self that I can write such interesting 
stuff), so I speak with utter sincerity 
when I say I’m sorry. What can you 
say about an operation when you end 
up with a scar so much smaller than 
that of LBJ. I had only 15 stitches 
(blush) ! 

Our sole item of fan mail in January 
was from Mrs. Luther Stack from up 
Wisconsin way. Mrs. Bright Eyes noted 
the typographical error in which we 
stated that Ohio was carrying out a fund 
drive for a Home for the Aged Dead. 
Let’s make the most of it. With all this 
present day concern for cradle to grave 
security, someone is almost certain to 
come up with something that goes a little 
further. Give me credit for being the 
fustest. 

Seven hundred trees were logged from 
the campus of the Austine School in 
Vermont. The harvest was a joint project 
of the Vocational Agriculture classes of 
the Austine School for the Deaf and 
Austine High School. — Austine School 
News. 

A Hartford foundation gave the Amer- 
ican School for the Deaf $29,120 to he 
used for the completion of staff apart- 
ments in the lower level of the new 
Mason Fitch Cogswell Building dedicated 
last October.—The American Era 

Bob Pettit, famed professional basket- 
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ball star for the St. Louis Hawks, visited 
the Louisiana School for the Deaf cam- 
pus and gave the fellows there some 
pointers on good manners.—The Louisiana 
Pelican 

Nebraska’s new gym opened for busi- 
ness after Christmas vacation. The new 
building, costing $680,000 plus extras, is 
one of the finest plants in the country. 
Besides a basketball court, stage, social 
area and swimming pool, it contains such 
luxuries as built-in barbecue grills.—The 
Nebraska Journal 

North Dakota’s print shop, long one of 
the nation’s finest, has added the ultimate 
—GIRLS. Five girls are in the NDSD 
Graphic Arts department operating new 
typesetting equipment.—The North Dakota 
Banner 

Deaf James David Roper, a senior at 
the Missouri School for the Deaf, re- 
cently received a pilot’s license from the 
St. Louis office of the Federal Aviation 
Agency.—The Missouri Record 

Principal D. M. Denton is a big hit in 
North Carolina. In harmony with his 
wife, Mr. Denton has cut a record with 
a song that he himself composed. The 
title is ‘‘Sonora.’’ Both the Dentons enjoy 
folk singing as a hobby.—The North Caro- 
linian 

Robert J. Smithdas of Brooklyn is the 
‘Handicapped American of the Year.” 
He will receive an award on April 28. 
Mr. Smithdas, 28, is deaf and blind. He 
is the first deaf-blind person to earn a 
college degree since Helen Keller.—The 
Lone Star 


Chaff from the Valley Floor 
There is considerable interest across 
the nation in the Leadership Training 
Program at San Fernando Valley State 
College. With the editor’s permission, I 
will give you some inside information as 
to what goes on here. I arrived a week 


late and am still in a state of confusion, 
so, for the significant things, let’s wait 
until next month. In the meantime, at 
Dr. Jones’ ranch: 

Most of the participants live in two 
apartment units. One unit is called Para- 
dise and the other, just across the alley, 
is called Tropics. Those of you who are 
concerned might like to know that the 
latter place is just as comfortable as the 
former. 


Classes often end after 10 p.m., and 
after that you go to your desk and do 
your homework. Once in a while, for a 
change of pace, homework is a pleasant 
assignment such as attending the GCAA 
banquet in Riverside (three hours down 
the freeway during rush hour). Some of 
the other things we get involved in: 

Sensitivity Training: One evening you 
get a Statistics quiz. You need the formu- 
las to solve some of the problems and 
haven’t memorized them. So, for 30 
agonizing minutes you sit there staring 
at a blank sheet of paper while every- 
body else is working like a _ beaver. 
Later you learn that hardly anyone knew 
the formulas, but in the meantime you’ve 
been getting Sensitivity Training. 

Field Problems: Some of the partici- 
pants left their wives at home to tend 
the family hearth. Three of these tempor- 
ary bachelors moved into an apartment 
upstairs and were actually enjoying 
their return to single blessedness. Then 
a couple of newlyweds moved into the 
apartment next door and created a field 
problem. 


Statistics: We learn a lot of new words 
in Dr. Lowell’s class. For example, dis- 
persion is when Jim and Harry are in 
San Diego, BJ and Jerry in Tucson, Len 
and Bill in Oakland, Dorothy and Mary in 
Frisco, Ralph in San Jose, etc. A critical 
ratio is 1-1-1; that is, one part bourbon, 
one part water and one ice cube. 


Seminar: A seminar is when a group 
of people sit around discussing weighty 
topics. Since the government is paying 
us LTP people to discuss things, ours is 
called a proseminar. 


Really, though, this program at San 
Fernando is a splendid thing. I’ve never 
worked so hard, slept so little, read so 
much or enjoyed such stimulating social 
contacts. Someday they’ll kill someone 
in this program, but what a way to go. 

Have to get back to the chores. Be 
back next month. 


The number of deaf students being 
educated in New York is 2,536. Of this 
number 1,501 are attending public resi- 
dential schools for the deaf. Eight of the 
13 deaf teachers in New York are at 
Fanwood.—The FANWOOD JOURNAL 


Students at the Texas School for the 
Deaf are taking part in a research project 
to determine the role of the voice in 
conveying emotions. Preliminary  con- 
clusions indicate that the deaf do as 
well at recognizing emotions from facial 
expressions as do hearing people who 
have the benefit of sound effects.—The 
LONE STAR 
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Stalling Along... 


By STAHL BUTLER 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing 
124 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Michigan 


A supervisor at the Michigan School 
has been named acting city manager for 
Vassar, Mich., with a population of 2,680 
people. His name is Max C. Harpham. 

* Bg a 

The Detroit Free Press carried this 
item on Feb. 4: ‘“‘Two Korean teens, 
Kuem Ja Kim, 16, who sang with the 
Korean Orphans Choir, and In Soon Lee, 
13, a deaf girl, are joining the James 
Franks family of Grand Haven, which 
already numbered six children.’’ I as- 
sume that In Soon Lee is the orphan who 
signed while the others sang, but I am 
not sure. It is unlikely that there would 
be more than one deaf child with the 
group. The story called In Soon Lee a 


“deaf mute’ girl but I improved the 
story by changing that. 

% oo of 
Myrtle VanderKolk of Zeeland has 


carried on religious services for the deaf 
for years. Now she has some assistance. 
The Rev. John H. Rosendaal has been as- 
signed by their church to work with the 
deaf in this area. He called on me, seek- 
ing information on vocational opportuni- 
ties for the deaf. The minister’s address 
is 17 W. Garfield, Zeeland, Mich. 


Two of our staff members here have 
their applications in for additional train- 
ing at San Fernando Valley State Col- 
lege at Northridge, Calif. They are Ernest 
Hairston and Robert Thomson. These 
young men are doing what all deaf young 
men should do, especially those in in- 
dustrial situations. 

* * * 

I wrote about a young deaf man at the 
mental hospital where I go almost every 
week to interpret for a group therapy 
class. He is very difficult to talk to— 


does not know the names of the parts 
of the calendar and other basic learning 
that we take for granted. Last fall the 
psychologist directed me to ask him when 
he came to the hospital. I almost refused 
to attempt it, but I had been talking 
about how he had improved, so I had 
to try. His quick response really sur- 
prised me. He said, ‘“‘When I came here 
it was a little bit cold. After a while it 
was hot. Now it is a little cold.” 
* Do * 

I now have on my office wall two etch- 
ings by Cadwallader Washburn with his 
biography at eye level for all to read. 
Just outside my office door are a matched 
pair of his paintings. I hope that these 
works of art will be permanent fixtures 
in these offices with the hope that some- 
time deaf tourists may be coming here 
to see these treasures. And we extend 
an invitation for people to come now. 
Have you seen any of Washburn’s work? 

And this may be your last chance to 
get a picture or an etching for your home 
or your club. Write Mrs. Cadwallader 
Washburn, Pondside, Route 2, Livermore 
Falls, Maine 04254. 

* * * 

Regarding the Biblical title for my guest 
editorial a few years ago, I noticed the 
following by Benjamin Franklin: ‘‘Hide 
not your talents, they for use were made. 
What’s a sun-dial in the shade?”’ 

# bo h 

Because of my long service in Georgia, 
I was especially interested in a Detroit 
call that I made on Rayford Oliver, un- 
employed. My file was unique because 
it contained a picture of Rayford which 
Superintendent Fred Sparks had sent me. 
We hope to get Rayford into our relocated 
program soon. 


BOUND VOLUME XVII 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 


Any reader or subscriber wishing a copy of handsomely bound Volume XVII (Sept. 1964- 
July-Aug. 1965) of THE DEAF AMERICAN has a choice of two plans: 


PLAN 1: 
PLAN 2: 


The books are strongly bound with blue cloth cover. 


gold on the cover, 


Subscribers furnish their own magazines. 
We furnish the magazines, Price $9.50 per volume. 


Price $6.00 per volume. 


Purchaser’s name lettered in 


We can also supply bound volumes of most recent issues. 


Orders and inquiries should be sent to .. . 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 

National Association of the Deaf 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Suite 318 
Washington, D. C. 20006 
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SILVER BEAVER RECIPIENT—Robert G. Flem- 
ing, Jr., right, deaf vocational teacher at the 
Oklahoma School for the Deaf, Sulphur, was re- 
cently presented the Silver Beaver Award, highest 
in Scouting, by the Arbuckle Council. Here he 
is shown with Mrs. Fleming and their son. The 
citation pointed out that Fleming has been an 
active member of the Methodist Church at Sulphur, 
where he has served in the capacity of interpreter 
... “During these many years he has had_ the 
privilege of touching the lives of thousands of boys 
and through Scouting has influenced their lives 
as he helped train them so they could become 
men of character trained for citizenship.’ 


Who’s Planning A Trip 
To the Netherlands? 


From C. de Groot, president of ‘Ons 
Landhuis,’’ a holiday resort in the Neth- 
erlands, comes the following: 

“From one of the associations or soci- 
eties for the deaf in the U. S. we received 
an inquiry relating to a sojourn in our 
holiday resort ‘‘Ons Landhuis’” at Lun- 
teren, for 30 to 35 persons, during 5 or 6 
days in the month of May. As the letter 
in question has been mislaid, we do not 
know from which association or society 
the abovementioned inquiry has emanated. 
For this reason, we kindly request the in- 
terested party to let us know on which 
days in the month of May we can ex- 
pect our guests.” 

If any of our readers can supply the 
information, the complete address: C. de 
Groot, President, ‘‘Ons Landhuis,’’ Barne- 
veldseweg 11, LUNTEREN, The Nether- 
lands. 


Keppel Appointed Member 
Of Gallaudet College Board 


Francis Keppel, Assistant Secretary for 
Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, has been appointed to 
the Board of Directors of Gallaudet Col- 
lege. He will represent the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and suc- 
ceeds Dr. Edward W. Dempsey, former 
Special Assistant on Health and Medical 
Affairs to the Secretary. 

‘The members of the Board of Direc- 
tors of Gallaudet College are very much 
pleased with the appointment of Mr. Kep- 
pel,’’ Dr. Albert W. Atwood, board chair- 
man, said on March 8. ‘He will be a 
great addition to the board because of his 
background and experience in education.” 
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Retires After 38 Years With Post Office 


aed 


Indianapolis’ Nathaniel Horwitz, long-time deaf post office clerk. 


Nathaniel Horwitz, a veteran Indianapolis post office clerk, was one of a group of 
55 postal employes honored at a ‘‘retirement’’ party on Dec. 30, 1965. Indianapolis 
Postmaster C. H. Boswell, in addition to presenting Mr. Horwitz a retirement cer- 
tificate, wrote him the following letter: 

Dear Mr. Horwitz: 

In behalf of the Post Office Department and the employes of the Indianapolis 
Post Office, I wish to congratulate you on your retirement which is effective Dec. 30, 
1965. 

The records indicate you entered the Postal Service as a Substitute Clerk in 
New York City on Nov. 2, 1927, assigned Regular Clerk on Nov. 1, 1928, transferred 
to Indianapolis on Feb. 28, 1933, and promoted to the position of Special Distribution 
Clerk on Sept. 28, 1963, and served in that position until your retirement, having served 
approximately 38 years and 2 months in the Postal Service. 

{ am indeed proud to commend you as you have maintained an excellent record. 
It is the honest dependable and conscientious employes, such as yourself, who have 
made possible the good reputation enjoyed by the Post Office Department. I wish 
to commend you on your splendid contribution toward that record. I trust the ac- 
companying Retirement Certificate will serve as a constant reminder to you of your 
many years of honorable service. 

I am certain your many postal friends join me in wishing you the best of good 
health so you may enjoy the pleasures of a well-earned retirement for many years 
to come. 

Sincerely yours, 
s/ C. H. Boswell 
Postmaster 


Casework Standards Topic 
Of St. Louis Workshop 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration will support financially a Work- 
shop on Rehabilitation Casework Stand- 
ards for the Deaf. Approval has been 
given to the University of Illinois to 
sponsor the workshop, which will be held 
May 23 to 27, in St. Louis, Mo. 

Nearly 150 people are to attend the 
week-long meetings. Most will be pro- 
fessional caseworkers and counselors for 


the deaf, and supervisory and adminis- 
trative personnel from state and private 
rehabilitation agencies and_ divisions 
throughout the nation. 


Purpose will be to develop standards 
of service for the deaf client. 


Director of the workshop will be Dr. 
Stephen P. Quigley, Institute for Research 
on Exceptional Children, University of 
Illinois; and chairman will be James H. 
Whitworth, Evaluation Center for the 
Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 


Camp Miracle Acres 
To Have Third Season 


There is always a story behind an or- 
ganization and, like many others, Camp 
Miracle Acres also has a story to tell. 
Miracle Acres is a Christian camp for 
the deaf with an Adult Deaf Conference 
held in connection with the youth camp. 
Miracle Acres was born three years ago 
and has been sponsored by the famed 
Indianapolis Baptist Temple. The IBT 
became acutely aware of the needs for 
a camp like Miracle Acres when many of 
the parents of deaf children asked about 
a camp near the Midwest. The second 
year the camp felt a strong need to pro- 
vide a program for the adults. The aduit 
program was so successful last year that 
it has been given special attention this 
year. Every effort is being put forth to 
build one of the most beautiful Adult 
Christian Conferences in the world. A 
conference that can be a spiritual bless- 
ing and a real vacation with the family 
or alone with many of one’s friends is 
something that Miracle Acres believes 
the deaf will enjoy very much. 

The camp offers a wonderful week of 
fun and fellowship with many new 
friends from many states. In 1965, there 
were 14 states represented at Miracle 
Acres. Advertising has gone out to all 


states and Canada announcing the 1966 
conference. More information may be ob- 
tained by writing to Camp Miracle Acres, 
P. O. Box 11, Indianapolis, Ind. 46206. 


CAMP DUET—Connie Sorenson, left, and Christine 
Parsons sing together at Camp Miracle Acres. Both 
are deaf members of Temple Baptist Church in 
Detroit. This picture was taken during the 1965 
camp. 


For A Delightful Vacation Weekend, Attend 


1966 MARYLAND ASSOCIATION of the DEAF CONVENTION 


at Maryland’s Famous Resort — OCEAN CITY, MARYLAND 
Headquarters: SEA SCAPE MOTEL, Ocean City, Md. 
Conveniently located on the Boardwalk at 16th St, 


Friday—-Saturday—Sunday, 
JUNE 10, 11 & 12, 1966 


For Information, 


Write to Ernest Schuster, 


Chairman, 36-C Ridge 


Rcad, Greenbelt, 


Maryland 20779 
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Jerry Fail 


NEWS 


From ’Round the Nation 


Mrs. Jerry Fail, News Editor 
6170 Downey Avenue 
North Long Beach, Calif. 90805 


Colorado... 


After many years residence with the 
late Mrs. Lessley and her family, James 
Alford has moved to share an apartment 
with his nephew Raymond, son of his 
brother, Ray Alford, at Green Mountain, 
a suburb of Denver. 

Eddie Rodgers returned to Denver 
shortly after Christmas from Detroit via 
Birmingham, Ala., where he spent the 
holidays with his mother who was con- 
valescing from a stroke she had several 
months before. Eddie has re-entered the 
ITU Training Center where five deaf ap- 
prentices are now enrolled, mostly in pho- 
tography. Don Stottler, formerly of Pon- 
tiac, Mich., recently of San Francisco, is 
one of them. 

James Tuskey is back home in Denver 
after a long visit in California with his 
son Clifford and family in Santa Rosa, 
his daughter Celia in San Francisco and 
his brother William at his home in Santa 
Barbara. Before returning to Denver he 
paid a short visit to the W. E. Dykes at 
Norwalk, Calif. 

Spec. 4 Forrest A. Fraser, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bill Fraser has been graduated 
from the Seventh Army Noncommissioned 
Officer Academy in Bad Tolz, Germany. 
He is a medical specialist in Company B 
of the 8th Infantry Division’s 8th Medical 
Battalion near Mannheim, Germany. 

While the Ronald Nesters and daughter 
Rochelle were in Wichita during the 
Christmas holidays, Ron looked around 
for another job, and this resulted in his 
moving to Wichita where he started to 
work for Boeing Aircraft on Jan. 3. Ruth 
returned to work for the Samsonite Corp. 
on Jan. 3 and will join Ronald in Wichita 
as soon as their Denver home is sold. 

Two deaf persons, Larry Munoz and 
Wallace Roach, are employed at the 
Stapleton International Airport in Denver. 
Larry has been with them two years and 
Wallace has been with the Sky Chef Res- 
taurant for 14 years. 

A fourth boy was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. John Salazar of Denver on Jan. 18. 
The newcomer has been named Donney 
Rae. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Faucett (nee 
Jackie Miles) held a belated reception 
and open house on Jan. 8. The Faucetts 
were married in a private ceremony Nov. 
12. 


The basketball team of the Silent Ath- 
letic Club motored to Omaha for a game 
on Jan. 22. Dewey Still was the guest of 
the Don Reeds while the rest of the play- 
ers, Jerome Aregi, Jack Clair, Jerry 
Jones, Ronnie Jones, Lynn Ohm, Ken 
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Loui and Charles Gallegos, stayed at the 
Don Boone residence. 

The Denver Ski Club of the Deaf had 
its fourth annual outing the weekend of 
Feb. 11-13. A group of 19 skiiers and fans 
took a chartered bus to Crested Butte, 
a ski resort in the southwestern part of 
Colorado, 30 miles north of Gunnison. 

The stay was made pleasant at the 
Ski Crest Lodge with its easy access to 
the slopes, its cheery lounge and the 
friendly staff. Skiiers who took advantage 
of the perfect weather and took to the 
slopes were Rea and Barbara Hinrichs, 
Bert and Rolanda Younger, Dewey and 
Sandra Still, John Carlson, Eddie Rodgers, 
Herb Votaw, Ronnie Faucett, Eva Fraser, 
Ione Dibble and Theodore Schrock, Jr. 
Larry Shively, a non-skiier, spent most 
of his time riding a Ski-Do, a sort of 
motor scooter on skis. 

The others also took time out to rent 
Ski-Dos on Sunday, along with Glenn 
Younger, the younger brother of our Bert. 
Glenn is a student at Western State Col- 
lege at nearby Gunnison and spent Sat- 
urday night and all day Sunday with the 
group. 

The Stills and the Youngers took ad- 
vantage of the outdoor heated swimming 
pool. This pool was outside but had a 
plastic bubble-like enclosure. Eddie Rodg- 
ers took an unexpected dunking fully 
clothed. It seems that he was standing 
on the diving board watching the swim- 
mers when all of a sudden Rolanda 
Younger came up from behind and 


touched him. All in all, Eddie was a 
good spo.t and after a change of clothing, 


SS 


right: Eddie Rodgers, Herbert Votaw, 


SKI CLUB OUTING—Enjoying the oe anne one of the Denver Ski Club of the Deaf are, left to 
ewey i 
Bert Younger, Barbara Hinrichs, Rea Hinrichs and ‘John Carlson. 


joined the rest of us in the lounge with 
its huge fireplace. 

On Saturday, non-skiiers Elsie Reynolds, 
Harriett Votaw, Margaret Herbold, Josie 
Kilthau and Helga Fraser, accompanied 
by skiiers Eva Fraser and Ione Dibble, 
visited the ‘‘ghost town’’ of Crested Butte 
which is four miles from the ski area. 
The lodge furnished the transportation 
to and from town. 

The ski area has enclosed gondolas in- 
stead of the usual chair lifts, so on Sun- 
day the non-skiiers rode the gondolas 
to the top, 11,300 feet above sea level, 
and had a beautiful scenic view of the 
mountains and the famed Maroon Bells 
which are actually nearer to Aspen. 


Nebraska ... 


Theo Kellner of University Park, 
Mo., had a slight heart attack shortly 
before he entered the hospital for an 
operation and is now at home. His broth- 
er Harry, of Kansas City, was also hos- 
pitalized last autumn for an operation. 

Neval Young, of Akron, Colo., husband 
of the former Gertrude Horn, a 1917 NSD 
graduate, had three heart attacks in 1965 
but has been responding well to treat- 
ment. 

Tom Harris died Oct. 27, 1965, at Mercy 
Hospital in Council Bluffs at the age of 
89 and was buried at Onawa, Iowa. He 
attended the Nebraska School for the 
Deaf and later the Iowa School after his 
parents moved to Hamburg, Iowa. He 
was an assistant to the game warden at 
Onawa for many years and retired in 
1949 to live in Council Bluffs. 

Twelve students from six Omaha area 
high schools received awards on Jan. 
19 for their pvin‘ing skills f-om Omaha 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. Club 
President Ray McNeill made the pvesen- 
tations. Amon? those honozved: Tom Wiit 
and John Teebler, Iowa School fo: the 
Deaf, and Albert Sparks and Richard 
Hariison, Nebraska School fo: the Deaf. 

Doris Badman of DeWitt underwent an 


Sandra Still, Theodore Schrock, 
(See Colorado news) 
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Rolanda Younger, 


operation in the hospital at Crete in Jan- 
uary. Margaret Peterson of Gretna, Neb., 
was at Providence Hospital in Lincoln for 
nearly two weeks for a check up and 
operation. 

Berton Leavitt was named Cushman’s 
employe of the month for December for 
cost reduction ideas which he turned in 
at work. He attended the “Old Timers” 
banquet along with Don and June Colla- 
more and Phil Voigt on Jan. 27 for all 
employes with over five years of em- 
ployment at Cushman Motor Works, Inc. 

Miss Bonnie Mae Luedtke and Jerome 
Lee Siders were united in marriage Dec. 
17 at St. Mark’s Lutheran Church in 
Omaha where they are making their 
home. 

Blanche Andrews of Altadena, Calif., 
passed away in December and was buried 
in the Wyuka Cemetery of Lincoln. She 
attended NSD. 

Everett Dobson of Omaha flew to Ari- 
zona early in January for the funeral of 
the wife of his brother Chester. Chester 
was formerly teacher of printing at Gal- 
laudet College, and at Minnesota School 
for the Deaf and is now teaching at the 
Arizona School. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley McHugh of Cres- 
ton, Iowa, are the proud parents of a 
daughter born Dec. 3. Mr. and Mrs. 
Glenn Bourne of Lincoln are grandpar- 
ents of the new arrival. 

A farewell party for George and Elly 
Propp was held in Omaha on Dec. 22. A 
number of the faculty of the NSD and 
other friends attended the dinner and 
presented the guests of honor with a foot- 
ball blanket and a portable bar set. 
George wound up in the hospital for an 
operation early in January. This de- 
layed the departure of the Propps for 
California, where he is enrolled in the 
Leadership Training Program at San 
Fernando Valley State College. 


Arizona... 


Donald A. Newman, president of the 
Arizona Association of the Deaf, recently 
made a formal announcement to the effect 
that the organization has finally received 
the incorporation papers from the State 
of Arizona Corporation Commission and 
shall hereafter be a corporation. A great 
deal of credit must be given Casper 
Jacobson of Phoenix whose help made it 
possible and probably the most important 
part is the clause which stipulates that 
the private property of the members of 
the Association shall forever be exempted 
from liability for the organization’s obli- 
gations. 

The staff and students of the Arizona 
School were shocked by the sudden pass- 
ing on Jan. 10 of Bertha C. Dobson, wife 
of Chester C. Dobson, graphic arts in- 
structor at the Arizona School. Mrs. 
Dobson had taught in the primary deaf 
department since February 1963 and was 
highly respected as a teacher and a 
friend. Mrs. Dobson lost her hearing at 
the age of 14 and graduated from the 
New York School for the Deaf and Gal- 
laudet College. She took additional work 
at the Universities of Minnesota and 
Arizona and held a Class A teaching cer- 
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tificate. She did substitute teaching at 
the Kansas School, taught four years at 
the Colorado School and two years at the 
Minnesota School before joining the staff 
of the Arizona School. 


California ... 


The California Association of the Deaf, 
in cooperation with the California Schools 
for the Deaf, is in the process of pre- 
paring a book containing hundreds of pic- 
tures and information concerning the 
employment of former students. The pur- 
pose of this book is to bring to the hear- 
ing public a better understanding of the 
deaf and it is hoped that it will also 
change the attitudes of employers who 
have denied employment to the deaf. 
The CAD requests the co-operation of 
all former students and graduates of the 
Berkeley and Riverside Schools in pre- 
paring the book which will illustrate the 
various trades in which the deaf are 
skilled. Kenneth Norton of the Berkeley 
School is chairman of the project and 
requests photographs, glossy black and 
white in size 3” x 4” or 5”x7’’ taken on 
the job. For additional information, drop 
a postal to Kenneth, California School 
for the Deaf, 2601 Warring St., Berkeley, 
Calif. 94704. But please do it soon! He 
would also appreciate help in contacting 
any and all former students of the Cali- 
fornia Schools. 

Elected to serve the San Jose Silent 
Club during 1966: Bill Barrett, president; 
Wendell Wildmon, vice president; Ken 
Shaffer, secretary; Francis McCraken, 
treasurer; and Leroy Pate, sergeant. 

We have just learned of the death of 
Danny Landucci a few days prior to Christ- 
mas. Danny recovered nicely from surgery 
performed last summer for the removal 
of a lung but a blood clot developed in 
his brain and he died during surgery for 
its removal. He is survived by his widow, 
the former Evelyn Knight. Danny was 
buried in his hometown of Madera. 

Fresno’s daily newspaper, the Fresno 
Bee, employs five deaf men in the com- 
posing room and all of them are doing 
real well. William Dunn, Reno Coletti 
and John Martin are products of the 
Berkeley School and the other two are 
James Thompson of Oklahoma and Bob 
Hyatt of Oregon. 

DeLoris McClurg was called home to 
Nebraska the end of January to attend 
the funeral of her mother who succumbed 
on her 64th birthday. 

James Tusky of Denver, Colo., spent 
some time as house guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Waverly Dyke recently. James said 
that if all goes according to plan, he will 


attend the NAD convention in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Big event coming up for the summer 
is announced by Connie Marchione, one 
of our foremost bowling buffs. Connie 
says the National Deaf Bowling Associa- 
tion will hold its second annual world’s 
deaf bowling championship classic in Los 
Angeles July 2-3 which will be hosted by 
the Southern California Deaf Bowlers who 
have pledged to meet the guaranteed first 
prize of $1,000. You’ll be hearing more 
about it from Connie in the weeks ahead. 

Current officers of the California Home 
for the Aged Deaf Auxiliary, elected at a 
recent meeting. Evelyn Gerichs, presi- 
dent; Florence Stillman, vice president; 
Mrs. Verburg, secretary; Lois Bowden, 
treasurer. The auxiliary meets the last 
Wednesday of each month and the group 
endeavors to raise funds for anything 
needed at the CHAD. Also assisting the 
Home is the Sunshine Charity Circle of 
Los Angeles which meets each first Wed- 
nesday. 

Flo Stillman of Los Angeles writes that 
her granddaughter, Kathy Howard, flew 
in from Boston to visit recently. Kathy 
is a stewardess for American Airlines 
and Boston is her flight base. 

Mrs. Foster Gilbert, a resident of Los 
Angeles for many years, succumbed Feb. 
19 following a long illness. Survivors in- 
clude her husband, Foster, one daughter 
and one son. Mrs. Gilbert was the for- 
mer Mildred Waggoner of Iowa. 

Mr. Buchanan of Kansas was a recent 
guest of Larry and Hope Paxton of 
Downey. Larry drove Mr. Buchanan into 
Long Beach one Friday evening in late 
February to visit the club there and we 
were all very pleased to meet him. 

Frank Luna of Lynwood is busily sign- 
ing up local bowlers to form a Long 
Beach league in September and asks that 
all those interested will please let him 
know. It takes time to set up a league, 
even as far away as September, so see 
Frank right soon. 


New England Gallaudet 
Convention at Brattleboro 


Brattleboro, Vt., will play host to the 
convention of the New England Gallaudet 
Association, Sept. 3-5, 1966. Now 112 
years old, the NEGA held its first con- 
vention in Hartford, Conn., in 1854 to 
express gratitude to the Rev. Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet for organizing the first 
school for the deaf in the United States 
in 1817. Further information regarding 
the Brattleboro convention may be had 
by writing Mr. Harold O. Tier, Chair- 
man, Route 1, Box 63, Brattleboro, Vt. 


THE CALIFORNIA HOME FOR THE AGED DEAF 


offers a home for the lonely aged deaf people from anywhere in 
the U. S. A. All that is required is that they are in good health 


and that they are able to pay the monthly fee. Write to Miss Lucy 
Sigman, 12608-B Brich Ave., Hawthorne, Calif. 90250, for infor- 
mation and application blank. 
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One evening recently I happened to 
read an article on football. The caption 
of the story is ‘Just What Is A Footbail 
Player?’’ and its author is UNKNOWN. 
It is an epitome of manhood. The 
article... 

“Between the innocence of boyhood 
and the dignity of man, we find a sturdy 
creature called a football player. Foot- 
ball players come in assorted weights, 
heights, jersey colors and numbers, but 
all football players have the same creed: 
to play every second of every minute of 
every period of every game to the best 
of their ability. 

“Football players are found everywhere 
—underneath, on top of, running around, 
jumping over, passing by, twisting from 
or driving through the enemy. Team- 
mates rib them, officials penalize them, 
students cheer them, kid brothers idolize 
them, coaches criticize them, college and 
high school girls adore them and mothers 
worry about them. A football player is 
Courage in cleats, Hope in a helmet, Pride 
in pads, and the best of Young Manhood 
in moleskins. 

‘“‘When your team is behind, a football 
player is incompetent, careless, inde- 
cisive, lazy, uncoordinated and _ stupid. 
Just when your team threatens to turn 
the tide of battle, he misses a_ block, 
fumbles the ball, drops a pass, jumps 
offside, falls down, runs the wrong way 
or completely forgets his assignment. 

“A football player is a composite—he 
eats like Notre Dame, sleeps like Notre 
Dame, but, more often than not, plays 
like Grand Canyon High. To an opponent 
publicity man, he has the speed of a 
gazelle, the strength of an ox, the size 
of an elephant, the cunningness of a fox, 
the agility of an adagio dancer, the quick- 
ness of a cat and the ability of Red 
Grange, Glenn Davis, Bronco Nagurski 
and Jim Thorpe—combined. 

“To his own coach he has, for press 
purposes, the stability of mush, the fleet- 
ness of a snail, the mentality of a mule, 
is held together by adhesive tape, baling 
wire, sponge rubber and has about as 
much chance of playing on Saturday as 
would his own grandfather. 

“To an alumnus a football player is 
someone who will never kick as_ well, 
run as far, block as viciously, tackle as 
hard, fight as fiercely, give as _ little 
ground, score as many points or generate 
nearly the same amount of spirit as did 
those particular players of his own yes- 
teryear. 

“A football player likes game films, 
trips away from home, practice sessions 
without pads, hot showers, long runs, 
whirlpool baths, recovered fumbles, points 
after touchdowns and the quiet satisfac- 
tion which comes from being part of a 
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SPORTING AROUND 


With ART KRUGER 


10625 EASTBORNE AVENUE #1—WESTWOOD, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90024 


editor of THE DEAF AMERICAN and 


BURNS AND KRUGER—At the 10th IGD last summer, S. Robey Burns, left, and Art Kruger, sports 
USA Team Director, were everywhere in evidence. 


Burns pioneered 


USA competition in the Games and Kruger has led the recruiting of athletes and fund-raising ventures 


for more than a decade. 


perfectly executed play. He is not much 
for wind sprints, sitting on the bench, 
rainy days, after-game compliments, 
ankle wraps, scouting reports or calis- 
thenics. 

“No one else looks forward so much 
to September or so little to December. 
Nobody gets so much pleasure out of 
knocking down, hauling out or just plain 
bringing down the enemy. Nobody else 
can cram into one mind assignments for 
an end run, an off-tackle slant, a jump 
pass, a quarterback sneak, a dive play, 
punt protection, kickoff returns, a buck 
lateral, goal line stands or a spinner cycle 
designed to result in a touchdown every 
time it is tried. 

“A football player is a wonderful crea- 
ture—you can criticize him, but you can’t 
discourage him. You can defeat his 
team, but you can’t make him quit. You 
can get him out of a game, but you can't 
get him out of football. Might as well 
admit it—be you alumnus, coach or fan— 
he is your personal representative on the 
field, your symbol of fair and hard play. 
He may not be an All-American, but he 
is an example of the American way. He 
is judged, not for his race, not-for his 
religion, not for his social standing or 
not for his finances, but for the demo- 
cratic yardstick of how well he blocks, 
tackles and sacrifices individual glory 
for the overall success of his team. 

“He is a hard-working, untiring, de- 
termined kid doing the very best he can 
for his school or college. And when you 
come out of a stadium, grousing and feel- 


ing upset that. your team has lost, he can 
make you feel mighty ashamed with just 
two sincerely spoken words—‘We tried!’ ”’ 


% % Md 


While we were in D.C. last summer for 
the memorable 10th International Games 
for the Deaf we happened to read an 
item in a daily newspaper in which the 
Russians praised American football as 
superb training for other sports. 

Writing in Soviet Sport, a daily tabloid, 
a leading track coach suggested that foot- 
ball would give ‘‘good all-round training’ 
to runners. 

To prove his point, he cited American 
sprinter Bob Hayes, who played college 
football before his Tokyo Olympic 100- 
meter victory and now plays professional 
football with the Dallas Cowboys. This is 
the same thing with Jim Davis who played 
three or four years of varsity football 
at the California School for the Deaf at 
Berkeley before his two sprint triumphs 
at the recent World Deaf Games. 

In his article, “‘Learn to Run by Play- 
ing,’ Coach Robert Lyulko said football 
has a good “physical and emotional. im- 
pact” on young athletes. It requires speed, 
straight running, ‘‘struggle for the ball’ 
and stamina. 

What Soviet track needs, he said, is 
“a scientifically based, emotionally rich 
sports game which helps to build all- 
round track and field athletes. It must 
be a fast, athletic and sometimes rough 
game. We shouldn’t be afraid of it as 
long as it is within accepted rules.”’ 
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S. ROBEY BURNS: Friend, Teacher and Pioneer 
Deaf Sportsman of the Century 


“If, in the years to come, the deaf 
of the United States of America are 
represented in international athletic 
contests abroad; if in the future Deaf 
Olympiads are held in the United 
States ... then this will be due to 
the initiative of S. Robey Burns, ath- 
letic director of the Illinois School 
for the Deaf, in taking a team of two 
boys to the recent Deaf Olympiad in 
London, England. In doing this, S. 
Robey Burns is the ‘pioneer.’ The 
picture of Mr. Burns and his two ath- 
letes, John Chudzikiewicz and Wayne 
Otten, leading the parade of athletes 
of 14 nations past the reviewing stand 
at the opening of the Olympiad, with 
Mr. Burns holding aloft the Stars and 
Stripes, cannot fail to inspire the deaf 
of America. Out of it should come 
more and far greater interest in ath- 
letics on the part of the deaf of the 
United States. Hail to S$. Robey 
Burns, ‘Pioneer.’ 

“We vision the time ahead, when 
backed by sufficient funds, the United 
States deaf will have such large rep- 
resentation in such Deaf Olympiads 
as to carry off first honors. We con- 
tend that U. S. deaf athletes are with- 
out peers in the whole wide world; 
future participation will show it.”” 


Roy Conkling wrote this editorial in the 
September 1935 issue of the defunct 
American Deaf Citizen. Thus Robey, as 
he is affectionately known, is the father 
of America’s participation in the Inter- 


OUR COVER PICTURE 


S. Robey Burns displays the IGD 
medal and plaque he received dur- 
ing the banquet of the 10th Games. 
He also received numerous gifts from 
foreign admirers as he was honored 
for pioneering the United States par- 
ticipation in the International Games 
for the Deaf. 


national Games for the Deaf. 

Since 1935, Robey had to struggle alone 
in order to have American participants 
in subsequent Games. And with his steady 
persuasion, the American Athletic Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf began to give its back- 
ing and guidance, and in 1957 it sent 40 
athletes to compete in the Milan Games. 

At age of 70, Robey lived to see his 1935 
dream fulfilled when he _ successfully 
brought the Games to the United States 
for the first time. The recent 10th Games 
at Washington, D. C., June 27 to July 3, 
1965, saw 145 athletes competing for Uncle 
Sam. 

Robey is also the best known personage 
in the athletic world of the deaf. In 
1953, the Comite International des Sports 
Silencieux (CISS) recognized him by pre- 
senting him with the CISS Diploma of 
Honor and the Bronze Medal of Grati- 
tude for services rendered the CISS and 
international sports of the deaf in gen- 
eral. And, in 1955, Robey was the first 
American to be elected to the Executive 
Committee of the CISS. At present he is 
the first vice president of the CISS. A 


former president of the AAAD, Robey 
was admitted to the AAAD Hall of Fame 
in 1954. The 10th IGD was dedicated to 
him. 

Robey’s love for athletics has _ not 
diminshed since he first learned to spell 
the word sports at the Illinois School for 
the Deaf. One year after his graduation 
from Gallaudet College in 1919, he re- 
turned to his alma mater and “‘lifted’’ it 
into a sports power in his 17 years of 
coaching all sports there. After leaving 
the school in 1937, he accepted a govern- 
ment job in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. He retired in 1964. 

Robey is probably the most traveled 
deaf person in the world. For countless 
years he has traveled all over Europe 
and also around the world. Two years 
ago he attended the history making 
Olympics in Tokyo. The affable, mild- 
mannered personage was an_ intimate 
friend of several of the world’s most 
famous sports figures, both deaf and 
hearing, and shared their confidence. 

In closing, we are quoting from an edi- 
torial in the Dee Cee Eyes, official organ 
of the DCCD, penned by Richard O. 
Wright, as follows: 


“As the International Games for 
the Deaf takes place in the future, 
the American deaf tourist will see a 
vision of our deaf sportsman of the 
century — §S. Robey Burns — sharing 
a place of honor on Mt. Olympia with 
Zeus, watching parades and events of 
the Games.” 


Fleischman, Lahn, Davis 
In AAAD Hall of Fame 


American Athletic Association of the 
Deaf Publicity Director Herb Schreiber 
has announced the following selections 
to the AAAD Hall of Fame. 


Alexander Fleischman, Washington, D. 
C., has been elected to the Hall as a 
sports leader. 

Nathan Lahn, (retired), Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, has been elected as a coach. 


Morris Davis, New York City, has been 
elected as a player. 

The AAAD Hall of Fame Luncheon, 
honoring the newly elected members will 
take place April 1, 1966, in the Inde- 
pendence Room, Sheraton-Boston Hotel, 
Boston, Mass. 

Alexander Fleischman has served the 
AAAD since 1945, having held every office. 
Served the IGD as treasurer and pub- 
licity director, 1957. Presently president 
of the National Council of Jewish Deaf. 
Nathan Lahn, served as a coach for 
schools for the deaf for over 39 years and 
has an outstanding record for developing 
deaf boys into athletes as well as citizens. 
Morris Davis has won over 300 medals in 
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walking competition. One of his earliest 
was the 1930 AAU 50,000-meter walk. His 
latest, besides participating for the USA 
in the Xth IGD, was 13th place out of a 
field of 33, in the Walkers Club of Amer- 
ica Annual Thanksgiving Day Walk, a 
distance of 104% miles. And—Morris is 66 
years of age. 
* ke € 

The 1965 ATHLETE - OF - THE - YEAR 
honor is shared by two very fine athletes— 
James Davis, Oakland, Calif., and Viat- 
cheslav Skomarokhov, Kiev, Russia. 

James Davis won three gold medals for 
the USA in the Xth IGD at Washington, 
D. C., 1965. Davis won the 100 meters in 
10.8; the 200 meters in world deaf record 
time of 22.0, and was second leg in the 
400-meter relay which also saw a new 
world deaf record of 42.7 made. As sec- 
ond leg in this relay, Davis gave the USA 
a 7-meter lead that was widened by his 
relay teammates. His other two gold 
medals were made against the best deaf 
runners in the world. 

Viatcheslav Skomarokhov has’ been 
called the best hurdler in the Ukraine and 
second best in the whole Soviet Union. 
He won the 400-meter hurdles at the Xth 
IGD in a games record of 52.5 and also 


romped to a 14.6 clocking in the 110- 
meter hurdles. Against a touring USA 
hearing team at the USA-Russia dual 
track meet at Kiev, Skomarokhov finished 
a strong fourth in the 110-meter hurdles 
with 13.9. 


Quest for Deaf Skiers 


An effort now is being made to organize 
a ski team of deaf athletes to represent 
the USA in the winter-sport competitions 
in West Germany in 1967. Sponsored by 
the Comite International des Sports 
Silencieux, the Winter Games are _ pat- 
terned after the Olympics (the CISS is 
an affiliate of and has the moral support 
of the International Olympic Committee) 
with the exception that all competitors 
are deaf persons. Any subsequently or- 
ganized USA ski team would be under the 
auspices of the American Athletic Associa- 
tion of the Deaf. 

Contacts with potential ski team mem- 
bers are sought. They must be deaf men 
or women skilled in slalom, downhill, 
jumping or cross-country racing. Read- 
ers are asked to send the name(s) and 
address(es) of any such deaf persons to 
Simon J. Carmel, 4613 38th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20016. 
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Welcome to 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Friday-Saturday & Sunday 


MAY 13,14,15, 1966 
we 
20th ANNUAL 


® 
Bowling Tournament 
of Eastern Assn. of 
Deaf Bowlers 
These cagers from the Mississippi School for the Negro Deaf of Jackson won a tourney of national flavor 


° H es i at Baton Rouge last year by stopping favored Alabama‘s School for the Negro Deaf, 79-64, in the finals. 
(70% Handicap ABC Sanctioned) Sporting a 25-won, 6-lost record during the 1964-65 season, the champions include: FRONT ROW (left to 
right)—Jack Walker and Deaf Prep All-Americans Charles Coward and George Robinson. BACK ROW— 

AT 72 ALLEYS Assistant Coach Willie Pickens, Andrew Young, Roby Morton, Robert Johnson, Chester Hatten and Head 

Coach Eugene Dorsey. Robinson was the best all-around player of the tournament and was _ chosen 


the ‘“‘most valuable player.’’ Coward took third place in the 200 meter finals at the Xth International 
OLYMPIC BOWL Games for the Deaf. All of them except Robinson will be defending the championship for their school 


at Talladega, Ala., this month. 


1300 Scottsville Rd. 


wow OW 
HEADQUARTERS 


SHERATON HOTEL 


111 EAST AVENUE 


Seni Wee 
Auspices of 
Rochester Recreation 
Club For Deaf, Inc. 
554 W. Main St. 


OPEN HOUSE ... 
Friday Evening, May 13, 1966 
We Ae Se 
Exotic Floor Show and Dance 


UKRAINIAN CINCINNATI GOLFERS—Trophies and awards were recently given at the first annual banquet of Cin- 
cinnati Golfers. Herbert Graves, the founder of the group, planned 1965 competition and is set for the 
1966 season and the second annual banquet. First row, left to right: Pat Sweeney, Eugene Carlton, 


Frank Benedict, Dick Chrisman, Larry Vogelpohl. Second row: Neil Ritze, Herbert Graves, Ralph Erb, 
AMERICAN CLUB Howard Stapleton, Leroy Duning, Vernon Volz. 
292 Hudson Ave. 


Saturday, May 14, at 8 p.m. 
Tickets Advance $3.00 . . At Door $3.50 : DOOR BELL CALL SIGNAL 


These operate lights whenever the 
w KW door bell rings. Supplied in steady 
For Information—Write to: 


and flashing type signals with auto- 
JAMES DAVIS, CHAIRMAN matic turn-off after bell rings. Made 
52 LOCHNAVAR PKWY. 


for use on one or two door bells. 
PITTSFORD, N. Y. 14534 


Can be supplied for connection. 
THEOPHANE MERRILL, Co-Chm. ROBERT HARDING 
37 WETMORE PK. 


2856 Eastwood Ave., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 14606 CHICAGO, Ill. 60625 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Robert G. Sanderson, President 


President’s Message 


Adult education programs for the deaf 
are springing up in slowly increasing 
numbers. Pilot programs have provided 
guidelines, clearly identified the need and 
the acceptance by the deaf people them- 
selves has justified all the work and 
effort of the leadership. 


There are, however, some areas in 
which earnest efforts by deaf leaders of 
state associations have met dishearten- 
ing frustration. For example, the board 
of education of a certain large eastern 
citv tentatively agreed to sponsor a pro- 
gram, but when the chips were down, 
the board refused to permit deaf instruc- 
tors (well qualified by training and ex- 
perience as teachers) to teach deaf 
adults! 


The fact that appreciable numbers of 
deaf adults had requested through their 
leaders that classes be conducted in the 
language of signs, or simultaneously, ap- 
parently made no impression on the oral- 
ly-oriented educators. The fact that they 
were asking, as citizens and taxpayers, 
that certain services be provided for 
them in a certain manner, meant noth- 
ing. The fact that the board of educa- 
tion is not now considering children who 
are the pawns in the continuing struggle 
over methods, but adults who admittedly 
failed to obtain as children the educa- 
tion they needed in that city’s own sys- 
tem, was lost on these ‘‘educators.”’ 


The particular city in question has an 
extensive adult education program going. 
Instruction can be had in almost any 
language, Spanish, French, German, Chi- 
nese—you name it!—for any hearing per- 
son who wants it. Anything for anybody 
EXCEPT the deaf, a minority who have 
more need for continuing education than 
any other group of people in the country. 
For the deaf, it is decreed there shall 
be more of the same type of instruction 
that failed or no program. 


This is not to say that there should be 
only one type of instruction—in the lan- 
guage of signs or simultaneously. If oral 
deaf people want adult education tailored 
to fit their special needs, then they are 
certainly entitled to it. Indeed, they have 
exactly the same rights and privileges 
of all deaf people. There is no reason 
why, in a very large city, a number of 
different classes may not be held; some 
can be oral, others strictly manual, or 
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others simultaneously, and of course, the 
fabulous Rochester Method can be used 
in classes where the desire is expressed 
for it. The point being stressed here is 
that any adult group is entitled to re- 
ceive what they formally request with- 
out regard to the philosophy of the board 
of education as to methods of instruction. 
The deaf are responsible adults, free, 
white and 21, and they know exactly what 
they want: The right to have a share in 
tax-supported education for adults at 
the specific level where they can com- 
prehend and benefit by the instruction. 


The choice should and must be left to 
the group requesting the program, not 
to the dictates of boards of education 
which probably do not understand their 
problems. 


I hope that oral deaf adults take heed, 
and organize themselves sufficiently to 
request continuing education under their 
community’s adult education program. 
We'll cheerfully help by furnishing guide- 
lines. The NAD Home Office exists for 
the purpose of helping all deaf citizens 
in such problems. 


Before leaving this subject, here is a 
tip that can save state and local groups 
a great deal of trouble: 


City adult education programs are 
planned nearly a year in advance. Budg- 
ets must be set up and adopted, and funds 
allotted from state and Federal sources. 
March generally is budget preparation 
time. The deaf group, too, must antici- 
pate its needs: How many teachers? How 
many prospective students? How many 
classes? How much per hour does the 
city system pay its adult education teach- 
ers? Can interpreters be used (and paid 
as so-called ‘“‘team teachers’’) in classes 
where the deaf can be integrated with 
hearing students? Where teachers who 
can use the language of signs, and who 
have valid certificates, are available, are 
there enough to go around? How many 
classes a week, for how many weeks? 
What will be the total cost of the antici- 
pated program? That figure must be 
formally requested by the group desiring 
the program. And if the funds are ap- 
proved, the program will have much 
smoother sailing. 


In short, do it right, and avoid much 
needless trouble. 


* oe & 


Herewith I extend a cordial invitation 
to all state associations of the deaf to 
send representatives or observers to the 
San Francisco convention July 10 to 16, 
1966. 


Apart from the excitement of the ‘“‘big 
time’? NAD convention activities, San 
Francisco is wonderful for vacationing. 
The song, “I Left My Heart in San Fran- 
cisco’’ was written by people who came 
away feeling that way! 


of the DEAF 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Secy.-Treas. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
December 1965 


Receipts 
Advancing Memberships -_------------------ $ 619.00 
Deaf American. “Account” 2.222. 2c asok 2 449.00 
ContribuUlions: *. 2220 =- 255 Sh on cueuasanenabos 8.50 
Profector. Fund! 22252: <2 45.6 Soncue sepa sectua 1.00 
Sale: vof' (iferature: <.<-2c22-c.scc uc esucotsases 5.50 
State Quota (North Dakota) 50 


Captioned Films 
Reimbursement 
Investmentwlncome, ssasiss-e--nbaesckeneaae ee 
PAVFOMMSIAXKOS). ascosans dap ce ontecausvohnomeaces 


Total 


Disbursements 


Officers’ Salaries 
Office Salaries 
Payroll Taxes 
Postage 
Telephone 
Office Supplies 
Workrren’s Compensation 
Deaf American Account 
Job Corps Account 


Total 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
January 1966 


Receipts 
Advancing Memberships -------------------- $ 773.00 
Deaf American Account -------------------- 724.70 


Contributlons ss esheets con tae ee oes 
PrOleGtomnRund 22 5anp4 edoencoaceaseae=aes 7.00 


Saleviof. GIteralure inGkoneece coacooeen ae nian 14.20 
State Quotas (District of Columbia, 

115.00}. (Minnesota, 852.00). ---.2232.524-4252 967.00 
Captioned’ dPilimss Soas2s2ub ease se dese chee 510.00 
Investment: income wcsecsfoesssacsoeocese ce 120.00 
Pavrolta Taxes: "200002 es 2 eee sees 158.39 

Otall wanssns-aeeseeds kame bb erel aca eeee $3,323.79 

Disbursements 

Officers’ Salaties:) wsea sees ose tees lessees $ 300.00 
OfficesiSalanies? 222k: 2sseneevsctos se acecocces 665.00 
Payroll Taxeoics caso setecuee secs cacecenacoeees 235.99 
MGIB ONG Nak see ewes oS ee ae oes 24.16 
Renin. fare anesee aces eae ee oo es LP oebe ee 214.00 
Office? SUpplleSin- sian. See ee aaa dda enabouens 111.59 
Convention: «Supplies™ i cicese le csc secc lees ce ek 190.50 
Deaf American wACCOUNT: oS2n-26- 8 ese none 917.72 
RID” Workshop Accounts :e-2-2nsc-0 fous S58 2,308.42 
Gaptionéd, "Films: casessvocue seven csecc see lSes 59.34 
Penny Gash) tases tocGsnenoncescucenssecaceoeeus 35.00 
Eslecthichty), 2222" 2 ssa dcs Jos ads scekacee 1.55 
Expenses (Lost wages, RID Workshop, 

Fr eSohreiben)> a22.428s2e cn. ce sete eee ceen 107.10 

MOTALN Goes ecad baton nee waa ki paka amare ae $5,170.37 


Peco erooooeo= 


Plan to attend the 
Fourth Biennial Convention 
of the 


Arizona Association 
ol the Deal, Inc. 


FRI.-SAT., SEPTEMBER 2-3, 1966 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 


Headquarters: 
TUCSON INN (Right in the 
Heart of the City) 

* * # 


Added Attraction: 
Tucson Association of the Deaf’s 
ANNUAL LABOR DAY PICNIC 
Sunday, September 4, 1966 
(Place will be announced later) 
| 
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Fingerspelling Classes 
Organized in Indiana 


Eleven 10-week fingerspelling classes 
were set up in Indiana this year by the 
Indiana School for the Deaf Parent-Teach- 
er-Counselor Organization. This _ state- 
wide project was sponsored in part by a 
grant from the Federal Vocational Re- 
habilitation Administration. The finger- 
spelling classes were conducted in five 
Indiana cities. Parents of deaf children 
in each area did practically all of the 
groundwork for establishing the classes 
such as finding meeting places, inform- 
ing the parents and others and obtaining 
publicity. First week attendance figures 
for the fingerspelling classes in the five 
cities are given below with the number 
of classes in each city in parentheses. 


Muncie (1) 50 
South Bend (1) 50 
Evansville (1) 70 
Gary (1) 150 
Indianapolis (7) 250 


Anyone desiring more information on 
the Indiana fingerspelling project should 
write: R. K. Holcomb, Indiana School for 
the Deaf, 1200 East 42nd St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 46205. 


North Carolina’s Jernigan 
To Play in All-Star Game 


Billy Jernigan, North Carolina School 
for the Deaf’s All-American halfback of 
the 1965 season, has been invited to play 
for the West team in the annual North 
Carolina East-West All-Star Football 
Game to be played in Greensboro next 
Aug. 6. He is the first deaf player thus 
honored, 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 


© BABY CRY 
® TELEPHONE RING 
® DOORBELL RING 


WITH 


SIGNA-TROL 


SIGNA-TROL is a compact, all transis- 
tor (2x3"x6”), sensitive electronic 
switch which turns on an electric cir- 
cuit by any slight sound impulse. You 
simply place SIGNA-TROL in any con- 
venient location near your baby’s crib, 
telephone or doorbell. Then wire as 
many standard light bulbs as necessary 
from’SIGNA-TROL to the rooms in your 
apartment. When the baby cries or 
the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SIGNA-TROL 
to your bed. 


With SIGNA-TROL it is not necessary 
to wear a hearing aid at home. 

SIGNA-TROL operates from the ordi- 
nary 115 volt power line and costs 
about one cent per month to operate. 


SIGNA-TROL comes complete with in- 
structions, ready to use and will give 
many years of trouble-free service. 


For Further Information Write to: 


ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


Dept. D 
1949 Coney Island Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11223 
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Junior NAD of the Minnesota School 


af 


Among the student projects accomplished by the Junior NAD of the Minnesota School for the Deaf was 
to petition the City of Faribault Safety Council to set up two caution signs at a very dangerous crossing 
a block south of the school campus where the school children frequently cross, at Sixth and Ravine 
Streets. Many people of the school are happy about this project which they think is long overdue. 
Pictured above in front of one of the signs are the members of the Minnesota School’s Junior NAD, 
front row, kneeling left to right: Darryl Ericson, Chery! Mau, Dale Lauseng. Standing, left to right: 
Marvin Marshall (sponsor), Roger Thompson, Gail Hanson, Ronald Springer, John Heinn, Edwin Leighton, 


Mary Ottem, Lucy Armstrong, Marjorie Card, 


Carol Sulland, 


Mary Hronski, Sharon Specht, arry 


Hauser, Sheryl Peterson, Carol Quigley, James Melby, Colleen Sherwin, Michael Holland and Ronald 


Johnson. Absent from picture: 
Gary Meier. 


American School Planning 
Sesquicentennial Events 


The American School for the Deaf at 
West Hartford, Conn., is making plans 
for its sesquicentennial in 1967. Two of 
the headline events are an anniversary 
program on April 15, 1967, and the bien- 
nial convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf in June 1967. 


True or False 
(See Page 18) 


1. False. The main motion is still be- 
fore the assembly for its consideration. 

2. False. Unless the bylaws say the 
president is ex-officio a member of all 
committees. If so, he has the same privi- 
leges as the other committee members, 
but he is not obliged to attend committee 
meetings and is not counted in determin- 
ing a quorum. 

3. False. An old rule exists until it is 
rescinded. 

4. False. He must abide by the decision 
of the committee. 

5. False. Unless so authorized by the 
bylaws. 

6. True. Provided he has consulted the 
secretary. 

7. False. The president forfeits the right 
to make motions when he accepts the 
office of president. 

8. True. Being an associate member 
does not repeal ‘‘freedom of speech’’! 
The rules of the organization should make 
clear whether or not associate members 
have the right to debate in the business 
meetings of the organization. 

9. True. In that case his decision is sus- 
tained. 

10: False. 


Mrs. Marvin Marshall (sponsor), Cheryl Sehvlin, Richard Manuel and 


New York City Begins 
Adult Education Class 


Starting Tuesday, March 15, from 7:30 
to 9:30 p.m., and for every Tuesday eve- 
ning for nine weeks thereafter, a class 
for adult deaf will meet at Stuyvesant 
Youth and Adult Center, 15th Street and 
First Avenue, New York City, one block 
from the First Avenue Station of the 
BMT 14th Street Crosstown Line. 


This class is sponsored by the New 
York City Board of Education and has 
been secured through the efforts of the 
Empire State Association of the Deaf 
and the New York City Civic. Association 
of the Deaf. Gregory Jones, a teacher 
at Junior High School 47, is instructor. 
Mr. Jones is an expert at the language 
of signs, and will teach manually, orally 
or both ways, according to the wishes of 
the students. The subject is English but 
if the class wishes to study something 
else, that can be arranged. If a large 
number enroll another class can be or- 
ganized, possibly to study finance, money 
management, insurance and taxes or as 
a discusssion group in current events, 
government and politics. David A. Da- 
vidowitz and John R. Seidel stand ready 
to teach these classes. 


The only charge will be $3.00 for as 
many classes as one wishes to take, in- 
cluding most of those offered in the reg- 
ular (hearing) program of the Stuyvesant 
Youth and Adult Center. It is hoped 
that this first venture into adult educa- 
tion in New York City will attract so 
much interest that a full program with 
several classes will be possible next fall. 
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A friendly 
SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 
2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 


Open Sun., 2 p.m.-midnight; Wed., 7 p.m.- 


midnight; Fri., 7 p.m.-1:45 a.m.; 
Sat., 2 p.m.-1:45 a.m. 


Regular meetings 3rd Fri. of 
every month 


Visitors and guests welcome 


BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn; N. Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 
Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Visitors Welcome 
Ben Friedwald, president 
Albert Lazar, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 
538 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 60605 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


c/o Adolph Herzog, secretary 
Home address: 
707 W. Brentwood 
Detroit, Michigan 48203 


(Until club has new building) 


When in Nation’s Capital, pay a visit to 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CLUB OF 
THE DEAF 
911 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C, 
Open every Friday and Saturday evening 
Business meetings on 2nd Sat. of month 
Roger B. McConnell, secretary 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 


645 West Grand Ave., 
Oakland, Calif. 94612 


Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 


Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 


3840 Troost Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64109 
Open Saturdays and Holidays 

Mrs. Louise Musteen, secretary 
. 1486 E. 23rd Ave. 
North Kansas City, Mo. 64116 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


and 
SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 
344 East 14th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 10003 
Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business 
meetings 
Except July, August, September 

H. A. D. 

Emil Mulfeld, president 
Richard Myers, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. 
Thelma Miller, president 
Anna Werner, secretary 


When in Holyoke, Mass., visit the 
HOLYOKE ATHLETIC & SOCIAL CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF, INC. 

30912 Main St. Holyoke, Mass. 


Open weekends and holidays 
Visitors welcome 


Se ee 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write 


Alexander Fleischman, Advertising Manager 
THE DEAF AMERICAN 

9102 Edmonston Road 

Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 


for yearly rates and other information. 


be sent to Mr. Fleischman. 


When in Houston, your are welcome 


to the 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC, 
606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
835 Locust Street, Long Beach, Calif. 
Home of the famous Bank Night 
Secretary: Eleanor D. Smith 
1670 Sunrise Way, Corona, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES CLUB OF THE DEAF 
321812 So. Main Street 
Visit the Club House 
lst Saturday — Frat Nite 
3rd Saturday — Bank Nite 
Visitors Welcome 


GREATER PHOENIX CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 
2002 E. Roosevelt, Phoenix, Arizona 
Open ist and 3rd Saturday evening 
of each month 
Marie Ann, secretary 
3016 E. Desert Cove Ave. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC, 
Little River Auditorium 
7501 N. E. 2d Avenue, Miami, Florida 
Open ist and 3rd Saturdays 
Bus No. 12 at the door 


You’re welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway ... East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 


Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 


Attend our 50th Anniversary in 
June 1968 


You’re welcome at 
MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
7635 Michigan Ave. 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun., 8:00 p.m.. 
Harold Weingold, executive secretary 


Detroit, Mich. 48210 


Changes in listing should also 


When in Peoria, welcome to 
PEORIA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
725Y2 S. W. Adams St., Peoria, Illinois 
Open Wed. and Fri. eves, Sat. and Sun. 
Afternoons and Evenings 


Business meetings 2nd Sat. of month 
Evelyn Huddleston, secretary 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC, 
2005 E. Indian School Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 
2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Peter J. Livshis, secretary 


8126 E. Fairmont Ave., N.E. 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85257 


Welcome to 
ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB 
21142 E. State St. Rockford, Ill. 


Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday Nights 
Samuel E. Houston, president 
Mrs. Martha L. Stanford. secy.-treas. 


Welcome to the 


SACRAMENTO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 


Turn Verin Hall, 3349 J Street 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Open 3rd Saturday of every month 
from Sept. to May 
Mollie Hood, secretary 
3112 Ardenridge Dr. 
Sacramento, Calif. 95825 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 


228 W. 71st St. New York, N. Y. 10023 
Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 


Aaron Hurwit, president 
Abraham Barr, secretary 


WICHITA ASSOCIATION OF 

THE DEAF, INC, 

93012 West Douglas-1.0.0.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 

each month 
Pauline Conwell, secretary 
916 N. Waco Ave. 
Wichita, Kansas 67203 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 


Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


RRR, 


